


LETTERS 
TO THE 
EDITOR 


Who discovered America? 


Fo.cow, 
Lee “BHI SOF: 


i 


aah Fee a 


wisit een 


REYKJAVIK, 
ICELAND 


DEAR SIR: 


We noticed last year on a let- 
ter from the U.S. Information 
Service in Denmark a bit of adver- 
tising next to the postmark which 
said: ‘‘ Visit America Through 
Books—USIS Library Copen- 
hagen.”’ 

This inspired mission mem- 
bers here to create their own bit of 
advertising; our outgoing corres- 
pondence now pays homage to one 
of the Viking forefathers of this 
land, and promotes tourism to the 
United States by the phrase: ‘‘Fol- 
low Leif Erikson—Visit Amer- 
ica,’’ superimposed over a drawing 
of a Viking long-ship. 

I would be curious to know if 
other posts around the world are 
taking advantage of the possibili- 
ties offered by their postal meters 
in promoting tourism, trade, or 
understanding between the United 
States and their respective host 
countries. 

Perhaps you could request 
that posts around the world submit 
examples of their postage meter 
messages, and then run an article 
in the NEWSLETTER about your 
findings. Our example is enclosed. 

By the way, three cheers for 
the new format and life that you 
have brought into the NEWSLET- 
TER. 


Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE M. GROSSMAN 
Administrative Officer 


Editor’s note 


Anonymous letters will not 
be published in the NEWSLETTER. 
Contributions should be double- 
spaced and addressed to Editor, 
DGP/PA, Room 3237, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D.C. 
20520. 


New name for NEWSLETTER 


FALLS CHURCH, VA. 
DEAR SIR: 


The name NEWSLETTER is not 
misleading, but needs a little more 
zip. How about COURIER? To me, 
such a name conveys the best de- 
scription and fits the vital role of 
your publication. For, as the dic- 
tionary defines it, you are a ‘‘mes- 
senger.”’ 


Sincerely, 
WADE B. FLEETWOOD 


The editor asks: Anyone else 
have a suggestion? 


Just call me 012-34-5678 


WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 


Having just returned to the 
Department from post, I was sur- 
prised to realize that the Depart- 
ment denies certain employee serv- 
ices if the applicant does not dis- 
close his social security tax account 
number (SSN). Apparently a 35- 
year-old Executive Order, E.O. 
9397, dated November 22, 1943, is 
the basis of the Department’s op- 
tion to use SSNs for employee 
identification. My inquiries of De- 
partment officials have resulted in 
considerable cooperation—how- 
ever, without their being able to 
locate a copy of the text of the of- 
ficial notice concerning the exer- 


cise of this important option af- 
fecting employee privacy rights. 

Furthermore, the Civil Service 
Commission instructed the Depart- 
ment to eliminate the unauthorized 
and unnecessary use of the SSN 
(Federal Personnel Manual Letter 
295-4 of August 26, 1975), and the 
Department’s own ‘‘Privacy Act 
Issuances’’ indicate that the SSN- 
based system was not even opera- 
tional when the Privacy Act went 
into effect. Nonetheless the De- 
partment has chosen to eliminate 
our previously assigned employee 
numbers and to quietly phase in 
SSN. If the NEWSLETTER or its 
readership can locate a copy of the 
Department’s notice, it would be 
appreciated. 


Sincerely, 
012-34-5678 
(Formerly BENOIT BROOKENS II) 


Here’s my poem 


WASHINGTON 


DEAR SIR: 


In your March issue you 
sounded the clarion call for poets. 
On the assumption you don’t dis- 
criminate against clerihewists (you 
are an equal opportunity employ- 
er, you say) the attached effort is 
submitted. 


Sincerely, 

JULIUS W. WALKER, JR. 
Director, Office of 
International Conferences 


Clerihew Composed After Reading 
the News of Recent 
Departmental Reassignments 


The stature of David Newsom 
has grew some. 

For this diplomatic pearl, 
yesterday Africa, 
today East Asia— 
tomorrow the worl’. 
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ment of State to acquaint its officers and 
employees, at home and abroad, with develop- NEWS STORIES 
ments of interest that may affect operations or 
personnel. 


. High court asked to take retirement appeal. . . 
. Carter calls for ‘Senior Executive Service”’. . . 
. Foreign Service promotion cycle moved up. 

. Commissioning, tenure board convenes 

. Habib resigns as Under Secretary 


There are 11 monthly issues, including a com- 
bined August-September issue. Deadline for 
submitting material for publication is the 20th of 
each month. 


Contributions from the field may be submitted 
by an Operations Memorandum with the subject 


title: NEWSLETTER. FEATURE STORIES 


1. People at State 


In the Department, contributions should be in 2. Fatso is back 


writing and addressed to the NEWSLETTER, 
DGPI/PA, Room 3237. The office telephone num- 


PHOTO STORY 
ber is (202) 632-2019. 


The people at Embassy Prague 


Although primarily intended for internal com- 


munications, the NEWSLETTER is available to 
the public through the Superintendent of Docu- DEPARTMENTS AND FEATURES 


ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- “American diplomacy” Foreign Service families... . 


ington, D.C. 20402. Appointments ............ 17 Length of service 
“Ask Dr. Watson”’ New directives 


; me : Bureau notes News highlights 
Domestic subscription rate is $12.00 a year. Education and training Odituaties 


There is an additional charge of $3.00 for foreign Equal employment Personnel: Civil Service .... 
mailing. A single copy (domestic) sells for $1.10; opportunity Personnel: Foreign Service . 
(foreign) $1.40. 


THE COVER—Embassy 

i Prague: Communications 

EDITORIAL STAFF and records officer Charles 

E- : C. Hoefler lowers a diplo- 

aa ' matic pouch from the fourth 

Editor Francis J. Matthews — floor. The building has no 
Executive Editor Sanford Watzman ' elevator. It is Czechoslo- 


“ ¢ 3 . vakia’s old (16th century) 
Associate Editor Barnett B. Lester = ; — haaain Walid, our. 
Staff Writer Caron A.McConnon a a chased by the United States 
Staff Assistant Donna Gigliotti a in 1924. Mr. Hoefler’s 
ga “chain” operation, which 
has proved itself to be an ef- 
ficient alternative to the 
stairs, handles more than 
two dozen pouch bags each 
week. (More photos on 

Pages 32-39). 





RETIREMENT ISSUE 


Supreme Court asked to take jurisdiction in age-60 appeal 
‘Constitutionality’ of the Foreign Service is at stake, U.S. argues 


The U.S. Solicitor General filed 
a ‘‘jurisdictional statement’’ with the 
Supreme Court last month—the first 
step in appealing the so-called Brad- 
ley case ruling that bars mandatory 
retirement at age 60 for participants 
in the Foreign Service Retirement 
System. The document strongly dis- 
putes the proposition, adopted by a 
lower court (NEWSLETTER, July), 
that there is no rational basis for dis- 
tinguishing between Foreign Service 
and Civil Service employees, who 
have been able to work until age 
70. Excerpts from the document, 
which asks the high court to assume 
jurisdiction over the case, follow: 


HE DISTINCTION between the 

mandatory retirement ages ap- 
plicable to the Foreign Service and 
the Civil Service has existed for more 
than 50 years, and there is a rational 
basis for that distinction. The district 
court therefore erred in finding that 
distinction unconstitutional. . . 

Congress created the distinction 
in 1924, when it created the Foreign 
Service. In 1920 Congress enacted the 
first general retirement system for 
federal employees. The statute estab- 
lished a mandatory retirement age of 
70 for most Civil Service employees 
who had rendered at least 15 years of 
service. Employees in the diplomatic 
and consular services were not in- 
cluded. When Congress subsequently 
decided to reorganize the diplomatic 
and consular services into a single 
Foreign Service, one of the most im- 
portant goals of the reorganization 
effort was the creation of a retirement 
system for Foreign Service officers. 


The 1924 act establishing this 
system fixed the age of retirement for 
Foreign Service officers at 65. The 
principal sponsor of the 1924 legisla- 
tion explained that the reason for re- 
quiring Foreign Service officers to re- 
tire five years before Civil Service 
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employees was that Foreign Service 
officers, like military personnel but 
unlike Civil Service employees, com- 
monly were assigned to remote posts 
Overseas and experienced difficult 
and unsettling changes in their modes 
of life. * 

The 1924 Act has been amended 
several times, but Congress has 
adhered to its determination that 
Foreign Service officers should be re- 
quired to retire at a lower age than 
civilian employees generally. In 1941, 
for example, Congress conferred dis- 
cretionary power on the Secretary of 
State to compel the retirement at full 


* Some members of Congress sought to 
raise the retirement age for Foreign Service of- 
ficers to 70, but an amendment to do so was de- 
feated. 


» i“ 
& 


pension of Foreign Service officers 
who were at least 50 years old and 
had rendered 30 years’ service, or to 
compel the retirement at partial pen- 
sion of officers who were at least 50 
and had rendered 15 year’s service. 
This provision has since been re- 
pealed, but its legislative history 
demonstrates Congress’ consistent 
assessment of the effects of overseas 
work on Foreign Service officers. 
Both the House and Senate commit- 
tee reports reprinted a letter from 
Secretary of State [Cordell] Hull, 
which stated: 


‘“‘Whereas it is well known that 
in all walks of life the age at which 
different individuals no longer find it 
possible to continue their maximum 
volume of work and activity, or to 
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carry heavy responsibility with effec- 
tiveness, varies materially, experience 
has shown that the continued strain 
of 30 years or more of service repre- 
senting this Government in foreign 
countries in widely different climates 
and environments makes it desirable 
both from the standpoint of the 
Government and of officers that 
retirements should be authorized by 
law, commencing at a minimum of 50 
years of age. . . [T]he Foreign Service 
is in many respects the most hazard- 
ous of the permanent commissioned 
services of this Government, when 
this country is not actually engaged in 
war. Foreign Service officers and 
their families are, even when the 
United States is at peace, not only 
subject to unhealthful conditions and 
extremes of climate (often without 
having suitable medical facilities 
available) but they are also subject to 
all the dangers of foreign wars, of 
civil strife in foreign countries, and of 
major catastrophes.’’ 


The perils and discomforts to 
which Foreign Service officers were 
exposed in 1941 have not appreciably 
diminished since then. American dip- 
lomatic missions have been estab- 
lished in an increasing number of dis- 
advantaged countries, and the threat 
of terrorist activity has grown in 
many areas. 


Congress passes Pepper bill 


Congress has lifted manda- 
tory retirement for most Federal 
employees. However, a bill to be- 
come effective September 30 
makes an exception for the Foreign 
Service, whose age-60 mandatory 
retirement provision is under chal- 
lenge in the courts. The legislation, 
amending the Age Discrimination 
in Employment Act of 1967, 
passed the Senate, 62-10, on 
March 23, and the House, 391-6, 
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In 1946 Congress created a 
**selection-out’’ procedure for the 
Foreign Service. Officers are ranked 
in ‘‘classes’’ and required to retire if 
they do not secure promotion within 
a specified number of years. This sys- 
tem is designed to ‘‘force attrition in 
a career service at a more rapid rate 
than is achieved by ordinary retire- 
ments’’ in order to guarantee ‘‘that 
Foreign Service officers shall be pro- 
moted by selection on the basis of 
merit.”” Under the 1946 statute, 
career ministers remained subject to 
mandatory retirement at age 65.* All 
other officers were required to retire 
at age 60, an age that corresponded to 
the approximate age projected for the 
most senior officers in Class 1, the 
rank immediately below career minis- 
ter. Class 1 officers were not subject 
to selection-out, because the manda- 
tory retirement provisions were ex- 
pected to accomplish the desired re- 
sult of ensuring turnover in that 
class. ** 


*In the Foreign Service Retirement 
Amendments of 1976, the mandatory retire- 


ment age for career ministers was lowered to 
60. 

** Class 1 officers were made subject to 
selection-out in 1955. In 1955 Congress also 
created a new class of Foreign Service officers 
called ‘‘career ambassadors,’’ one rank above 
career ministers. The mandatory retirement age 
for career ambassadors was fixed at 65. The 


two days earlier. 

Under the bill, most Govern- 
ment employees will no longer 
have to retire at age 70. Other ex- 
ceptions, in addition to Foreign 
Service employees, include law en- 
forcement and firefighting person- 
nel, and air traffic controllers. The 
bill also makes it unlawful for pri- 
vate employers to force their 
workers to retire before age 70, 
with some exceptions. Representa- 
tive Claude Pepper (D.-Fla.) was 
the chief sponsor. 


Between 1946 and 1976 Congress 
extended the coverage of the Foreign 
Service Retirement System. * In doing 
sO, it periodically reaffirmed its 
earlier conclusion that mandatory 
retirement of Foreign Service em- 
ployees should come at an earlier age 
than mandatory retirement of Civil 
Service employees. For example, in 
1960, when a large group of techni- 
cal, administrative, fiscal, clerical 
and custodial employees of the For- 
eign Service were transferred into the 
Foreign Service Retirement System, 
Congress noted that this system is 
designed to give recognition to the 
need for earlier retirement age for 
career Foreign Service personnel who 
spend the majority of their working 
years outside the United States ad- 
justing to new working and living 
conditions every few years.’’ Similar 
commentary is contained in a 1966 
cabinet committee study of federal 
staff retirement systems, submitted to 
Congress as an appendix to the an- 
nual report of the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion on federal statutory salary 
systems. That study states: 

“*‘The mandatory retirement age 
of 60 is set in recognition of the need 


fact that selection out now applies to Class | 
officers does not detract from the validity of 
the congressional determination that retire- 
ment at age 60 should be required throughout 
the Foreign Service Retirement System. As the 
legislative history demonstrates, that decision 
was based on the characteristics of career serv- 
ice abroad in many different countries that 
vary widely in technological development, cul- 
ture, climate, and attitude toward the United 
States. Those conditions affect the optimum 
career length of all Foreign Service employees, 
not only those near the top of the Foreign Serv- 
ice officer ladder. 

* Under these acts, the great majority of 
employees in the Foreign Service of the State 
Department, USIA and AID are entitled to 
benefits under the Foreign Service Retirement 
System. Not all persons in the newly-covered 
groups are subject to selection-out, but the 
congressional purpose of requiring retirement 
at age 60 remains valid. 





to maintain the Foreign Service as a 
corps of highly qualified individuals 
with the necessary physical stamina 
and intellectual vitality to perform 
effectively at any of some 300 posts 
throughout the world including those 
in isolated, primitive, or dangerous 
areas. Retirement at age 60 also en- 
hances the advancement opportuni- 
ties of the most effective younger per- 
sonnel and reduces the strain on the 
selection-out program.”’ 


Congressional recognition of the 
special stresses of an Overseas career 
is also reflected in the decision to ex- 
tend the Foreign Service Retirement 
System to career Foreign Service em- 
ployees of USIA in 1968 and AID in 
1973. The House report on the latter 
measure declared that the Foreign 
Service Retirement System ‘‘provides 
more favorable conditions for retire- 
ment to compensate for some of the 
personal difficulties arising from 
overseas service.”’ 

Congress thus had a rational 
basis for concluding that Foreign 
Service personnel should have a man- 
datory retirement age, and the deci- 
sion to place that age at 60 is no more 
objectionable than the decision of 
Massachusetts, upheld in [Massachu- 
setts Board of Retirement v.| Murgia, 
to set the age of 50 for state police of- 
ficers’ retirement. Increasing age 
brings with it increasing susceptibility 
to physical difficulties, and the fact 
that the individual appellees may be 
able to perform their tasks is no more 
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Deputy Under Secretary Benjamin H. Read 
presents the Department of State plaque to 
John V. Hedberg, counselor of Embassy 
Panama, who retired after 36 years in the 
Foreign Service. 


dispositive here than in Murgia. The 
use of a mandatory retirement age 
‘trationally furthers some legitimate, 
articulated state purpose’’—or so 
Congress was entitled to conclude. 
Disagreement with a legislative con- 
clusion of this sort is not a reason to 
set aside a statute. 

The district court thought, how- 
ever, that the equal protection com- 
ponent of the due process clause [in 
the U.S. Constitution] precludes 
Congress from providing one retire- 
ment age for civil service employees 
and another retirement age for For- 
eign Service employees.* At least two 
bases strongly support Congress’ 


* In September 1977, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed H.R. 5383, a bill that would 
repeal the mandatory retirement age of 70 for 
Civil Service employees. This bill does not 
affect Foreign Service employees. The bill 
originally introduced in the House would have 
eliminated the mandatory retirement age for all 
federal employees, but the proposed legislation 
was restricted to Civil Service employees by an 
amendment adopted after the chairman of the 
House International Relations Committee 
asked to conduct a separate review of the prob- 
lems of the Foreign Service and stated that the 
committee would ‘‘review the retirement provi- 
sions affecting the Foreign Service at the earli- 
est possible date.’’ In October 1977, the Senate 
passed a different version of H.R. 5383, and 
the bill is currently in conference. 


choice, however. 


a. The Foreign Service is unique 
in the worldwide mobility of a// of its 
employees. They must be ready to 
serve anywhere and are required by 
law to devote a substantial part of 
their careers to overseas duty. Ap 
proximately 60% of all Foreign Serv- 
ice employees are overseas at any 
given time. Under Section 571 of the 
Foreign Service Act, Foreign Service 
employees may be assigned to domes- 
tic posts for more than cight con- 
secutive years only on the personal 
decision of the Secretary of State. 
Foreign Service employees must be on 
call to relocate, to hazardous places, 
at a moment’s notice. They are ex- 
pected to serve in hardship posts, and 
they do not have the luxury of taking 
hardship duty on their own terms. 

There is no similar presumption 
that persons in any of the employ- 
ment categories cited by the district 
court will serve overseas for extended 
periods. Peace Corps volunteers 
typically are not career employees. 
The Foreign Agricultural Service has 
only a few employees overseas, and 
they serve abroad at their option.* 
Similarly, persons who work for AID 
on a contract basis have no career ob- 
ligations and are not required to re- 
main overseas for longer than the 
contract period. Approximately 
30,000 Civil Service employees work 
overseas for the Department of De- 
fense, but departmental regulations 
limit the overseas tenure of these em- 
ployees to five years. The percentage 
of Civil Service employees overseas at 
any given time is minuscule. 

The most that can be said, we 
think, is that Congress would have 
had a good reason to require Civil 
Service employees who spend signifi- 
cant portions of their careers abroad 
to retire at 60. But that would have 
created awkward problems for the 
administration of the Civil Service 
and its retirement system, and Con- 
gress is not constitutionally required 


* 286 Department of Agriculture employ- 
ees were located in foreign countries in 1975; 
only 80 of these were in hardship posts. 4,611 
participants in the Foreign Service Retirement 
System were abroad in 1975. 
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to prescribe a special retirement age 
for these employees in order to be 
able to deal effectively with the 
Foreign Service. Congress may attend 
to the special problems facing the 
Foreign Service without imposing 
similar measures everywhere else they 
may be desirable or appropriate. 


b. The Foreign Service employs 
only a small part of the entire civilian 
workforce of the federal Govern- 
ment. But this workforce experiences 
special problems in addition to its 
overseas service. Unlike Civil Service 
employees, who may transfer from 
one agency to another and from the 
federal Government to comparable 
jobs with private employers or state 
governments, Foreign Service em- 
ployees (like military officers) cannot 
easily transfer to other employment, 
because there is no comparable em- 
ployment. The Foreign Service deals 
with a special problem—the foreign 
affairs of the United States. The 
Foreign Service therefore employs a 
special corps of persons, who enter 
the Service during their youth and re- 
main with it for substantial periods. 
There is little lateral mobility. 

Because of this feature of the 
Foreign Service career, it has been 
necessary to use for some categories 
of employees a selection out program 
to winnow those who are not best 
qualified to assume additional re- 
sponsibilities. The winnowing process 
allows new persons to enter the For- 
eign Service. The military, because of 
its similar career structure, also has a 
selection-out program. But selection- 
Out does not apply to all employees, 
and even when applicable it is not 
fully effective for persons who have 
been consistently advanced in the past 
and have reached high positions. 
Selection-out for senior Foreign Serv- 
ice officers may appear to be too 
ruthless for effective use, and the 
mandatory retirement age acts in 
some cases as an automatic selection- 
out by limiting the time any person 
may spend in his highest career post. * 


* **A mandatory retirement policy allows 
department heads to plan the training and ad- 
vancement of their employees, and motivates 
young workers to acquit themselves well and 
advance through the ranks.’’ Johnson v. 
Lefkowitz (upholding retirement of Civil Serv- 
ice attorneys at age 70). 
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Promotions become effective 


Promotions for 284 Foreign 
Service officers became effective 
March 26. President Carter at- 
tested the list (NEWSLETTER, Feb- 
ruary supplement) March 22, the 
Senate having confirmed the nom- 
inations two days earlier. 


This use of a mandatory retirement 
age as a complement of a selection- 
out program is rational; Congress is 
not limited to one tool for dealing 
with the problems of management in 
a federal agency. 


The district court’s decision rests 
on the proposition that Foreign Serv- 
ice and Civil Service employment are 
so similar that Congress may not es- 
tablish different pay and tenure rules. 
It therefore calls into question the 
congressional determination that the 
Foreign Service should follow differ- 
ent recruitment methods, promotion 
patterns, selection-out procedures, 
pay scales and retirement programs. 
In other words, the district court’s 
decision questions the constitutionali- 
ty of legislation creating the Foreign 
Service, with its own combination of 
benefits and obligations. 

Whenever Congress establishes a 
separate service,* there are bound to 
be some differences in the terms and 
conditions of employment between 
that service and the regular Civil 
Service. Promotion patterns will be 
different; pay will be different; retire- 
ment is likely to be different. The 
present case represents an attempt by 
some Foreign Service employees to 
improve their lot by eliminating a 
condition of employment that they 
see as less favorable than the com- 
parable Civil Service rule, while re- 
taining the conditions of employment 
that are more favorable than the com- 
parable Civil Service conditions. This 
process could be extended indefinitely 
(perhaps with Civil Service employees 
as plaintiffs in the next suit), until the 
terms and conditions of employment 
are the same. 


* In addition to the Foreign Service and 
the military services, the Postal Service, the 
Public Health Service, and several other special 
services have been established by Congress. 
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Congress has indicated, how- 
ever, that separate career ladders and 
separate terms and conditions of em- 
ployment go hand in hand. Foreign 
Service pay is typically higher than 
Civil Service pay.* Similarly, Foreign 
Service retirement terms have been 
adjusted in conjunction with the im- 
position of a lower mandatory retire- 
ment age.** Unless it is possible to 
conclude that all of these distinctions 
are irrational—indeed, that the deci- 
sion to make the Foreign Service a 
separate service is irrational—it is in- 
supportable for the district court to 
have ‘‘corrected’’ the one condition 
to which appellees object without re- 
gard to the other conditions in the 
employment ‘‘package’’ that appel- 
lees enjoy. But, for the reasons we 
have discussed, it was not irrational 
for Congress to conclude that the 
Foreign Service and the Civil Service 
should be treated differently in some 
respects. # 


* Foreign Service pay ranges from $8,902 
to $58,245 annually, whereas Civil Service pay 
ranges from $6,219 to $58,245. (Pursuant to 5 
U.S.C. (1976 ed.) 5308, however, the pay ac- 
tually received may not exceed $47,500). We 
have been informed by the Department of State 
that the proportion of Foreign Service officers 
in the two highest pay steps exceeds the propor- 
tion of Civil Service employees in the three 
highest pay steps. 

** Foreign Service retirees receive an an- 
nuity computed at 2% of the highest average 
salary for three consecutive years, multiplied 
by the number of years of service; Civil Service 
retirees receive an annuity computed at 112% 
of salary for the first five years of service, 
134% for the next five years, and 2% for the 
remaining years. Foreign Service personnel 
with 20 years’ service may elect to retire at age 
50, but Civil Service employees with 20 years’ 
service cannot normally retire until age 60. 
There are numerous other differences. 


Retirement seminar 
to be held at State 


The Department, AID and USIA 
are sponsoring a six-week Retirement 
Planning Seminar, May 1-June 12, 
for Civil Service and Foreign Service 
employees and their spouses. Sessions 
are planned for each Monday—ex- 
cept May 29, Memorial Day—from 
11:30 a.m. to 1 p.m., in the East 
Auditorium. There will be two ses- 
sions on May 8—one on Foreign 
Service retirement benefits and an- 
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nuities, in the East Auditorium; and a 
second on Civil Service retirement 
benefits and annuities, in Conference 
Room 1912. 

Director General Harry G. 
Barnes Jr., who also is State’s direc- 
tor of personnel, is scheduled to open 
the annual seminar. Keynote speaker 
will be Robert M. Beers, vice presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Retired Federal Employees, who on 
May | will discuss new life styles in 
retirement. Subsequent speakers and 
their topics include: 

Joseph J. Richardson, legislative 
and technical assistant, Civil Service 
Commission, ‘‘Civil Service Retire- 
ment Benefits and Annuities,’’ May 
8; Thomas J. Ranson, director of 
employee services at State, and Ger- 
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BRASILIA—Ambassador John Hugh 
Crimmins making his final departure from 
the embassy, as he returns to the United 
States to retire. Following him on staircase 
are deputy chief of mission Richard E. 
Johnson and administrative counselor 
Samuel E. Lupo. The Marine honor guard 
consists of, from left, Cpl. Paul Bailey, 
Lance Cpl. Michael C. Mezger, Sgt. Mayo 
C. Brown and Sgt. Adolfo Carbajal. 


trude L. Wieckoski, chief of the De- 
partment’s Retirement Division, 
‘*Foreign Service Benefits and Annu- 
ities,’’ May 8; Dr. Donald P. Con- 
well, former assistant medical direc- 
tor, Department of Labor, ‘‘Retire- 
ment: A Challenge to Your Ingenuity 
(Medical),’’ May 15; James R. Tan- 
field, attorney at law, Annandale, 


Va., ‘‘Avoiding the Pitfalls of Estate 
Administration.”” May 22; Jane 
Straughn, field representative, Social 
Security Administration, ‘‘Social Se- 
curity and Medicare,’’ June 5; and 
Stephen Guest, director of support 
services, General Business Services, 
Inc., Bethesda, ‘‘Taxes,’’ June 12. 
Employees and spouses may at- 
tend the entire series or any session of 
interest to them. They will receive 
brochures and other materials. JEm- 
ployees who wish to discuss retire- 
ment confidentially are asked to 
telephone the Retirement Division, 
632-3342. Information on the semi- 
nar may be obtained from Samuel L. 
King, chief, Benefits, Campaigns and 
Awards Staff, Office of Employee 
Services, Bureau of Personnel. @ 
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CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 


‘Tam nota lobbyist,’ says the man from State 
But Robert Flaten spends much of his time on Capitol Hill 


HEN ROBERT A. FLATEN 

of the Office of Congressional 
Relations protests that he’s not a poli- 
tician, it makes you wonder. If he’s 
not ‘‘one of the boys’’ on Capitol 
Hill, then why does he spend so much 
time there? How did he learn to speak 
their variation of English? Why does 
he often argue their point of view 
when he comes back to the Depart- 
ment at the end of the day? If this 
43-year-old Foreign Service officer 
were as proud of his political inno- 
cence as he ought to be, then why 
would he bother himself with small 
details such as (his comment to a 
deputy assistant secretary of state on 
March 21): ‘‘What will it cost the tax- 
payers?”’ 

The fact is, though, that Mr. 
Flaten can explain it all. He has not 
compromised himself. ‘‘I am not a 
lobbyist,’’ he says. Then he enumer- 
ates all the factors that, despite his 
gregariousness and a voice that 
adapts easily to the corridor huddle, 
have kept him at the proper arm’s 
length from the denizens of the Hill. 
**T don’t buy any lunches,’’ he says. 
‘‘] have no votes to trade. I can’t 
make any deals. I can’t promise any 
support. I have no voting constituen- 
cy to back me. I have nothing to sell. 
Nothing.’’ Well, then, he is asked, 
why do the politicians let you hang 
around—what’s in it for them? ‘‘Be- 
cause,’’ Mr. Flaten says, ‘‘I have one 
thing I can give them that they really 
need—and that’s reliable informa- 
tion. Also, I can do something for 
them—and for the country. I can ex- 
plain their point of view to the people 
back here at State.”’ 

So that’s it. Mr. Flaten is not a 
politician. He is not a lobbyist. He 
is—the Department has developed a 
name for the breed—one of a dozen 
legislative management officers (they 
have their own acronym: LMO) 
‘vhose ranks have grown in number 
since the Viet-Nam war, especially in 
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the last two years. Mr. Flaten spe- 
cializes in Near Eastern and South 
Asian affairs. He used to handle two 
Or more geographic bureaus, but he 
operates in more depth now that the 
number of Foreign Service officers 
assigned to congressional relations 
has increased. 


* * * * * 


March 21 was, and was not, a 
typical day for Mr. Flaten. It was typ- 


To the Senate, by subway. 
(Photos by Donna Gigliotti) 


ical in that it began with him escort- 
ing two Department officials to the 
Hill. It was atypical in that Israeli 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin was 
to have lunch with the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee (Mr. Flaten, be- 
ing, yes, one of the boys, was in- 
vited). 

Talk about the Middle East pre- 





With Congressman Pease. 


dominated on the drive to Capitol 
Hill, from the Department. Deputy 
assistant secretaries Nicholas A. 
Veliotes of the Near Eastern bureau 
and Gerald B. Helman of the interna- 
tional organizations bureau accom- 
panied Mr. Flaten, who had arranged 
to have them brief members of the 
House International Relations Com- 
mittee on the situation in Lebanon. 
They were nearing the Rayburn 
Building when the subject of the cost 
of the UN peace-keeping operation 
came up. Mr. Flaten predicted this 
would be a matter of interest to some 
members of Congress. He was right. 


In the committee room Mr. 
Flaten was greeted by Ohio’s Donald 
J. Pease. ‘‘Here’s a good article,’’ the 
congressman told him, handing him a 
copy of the Foreign Affairs Quarter- 
ly. ‘‘It points up the fallacy in the 
State Department’s thinking.’’ It was 
a good-natured jibe, and Bob re- 
sponded in kind. As the briefing got 
under way, California’s Shirley N. 
Pettis entered. She was somber. She 
listened closely and asked pointed 
questions. Mr. Flaten sat to one side 
as the deputy assistant secretaries 
responded. 

This lasted an hour. When it 
was over, Mr. Veliotes and Mr. 
Helman returned to the Depart- 
ment; Mr. Flaten began making 
his rounds on the Hill. A meeting 
with Connecticut’s Toby Moffett 
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was canceled by the congress- 
man. But there was no slowdown. 
An urgent phone call came from 
Mr. Flaten’s boss in congression- 
al relations, deputy assistant sec- 
retary Brian Atwood. Senator 
James Abourezk of South Dakota 
was preparing to introduce a res- 
olution on Lebanon, Mr. Flaten 
was told. He crossed the Capitol 
grounds to go to the senator’s of- 
fice. On his arrival there he found 
Wendy Grieder, a legislative as- 
sistant. ‘‘Why do you do these 
things without telling me?’’ Mr. 
Flaten demanded, smiling. ‘‘We 
didn’t put it in yet,’’ she replied. 
‘*Well, I’ve heard about it,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Yeah, we’re putting it in 
this afternoon,’’ she conceded. 
When Mr. Flaten imparted to her 
some information about action in 
the UN, she said: ‘‘Really? Sena- 
tor Abourezk will want to hear 
that from you personally.’’ But the 
senator had left his office. 

After completing a few more 
stops, Mr. Flaten noted that it was 
time for Mr. Begin’s arrival. He went 
to the room where the luncheon was 
to be held and encountered Senator 
Richard Stone of Florida on his way 
in. The two huddled as the door 
closed behind them. 


* * * * * 


Back in the Department, the next 
day, Mr. Flaten discoursed on why he 
views politics as a proper environ- 
ment for a Foreign Service officer. 
‘*No, I was never active in any way 
politically, nor was any member of 
my family,’’ he said in an interview. 
‘*1’m from Minnesota, I’m an FSO-3 
and my previous assignments were in 
the Office of the Inspector General, 
as desk officer for Afghanistan, eco- 
nomic officer in Israel and consular 
and administrative officer in Pakistan 
and in Alsace. 

**T see it this way. Until the Viet- 
Nam war, Congress made no real im- 
pact on foreign policy. It let us alone 
here at State; it relied on the Presi- 
dent to act. But all that is changed 
now—Congress is asserting its pre- 
rogatives as never before. There are 
some people in the Department who 
resent this. They ask me: ‘Why do 
those yo-yos on the Hill think they 
can tell us professionals how we 


ought to do our jobs?’ Well, I don’t 
agree with that proposition. Look, 
it’s basic. If you believe in represen- 
tative democracy, then you must be- 
lieve that the elected representatives 
have a role to play. That’s where I 
come in. Congress tells the Depart- 
ment what’s on the minds of the peo- 
ple, and we at State communicate to 
the congressmen something about the 
international environment in which 
we’re living. In that process, it’s my 
function to assist the communicating 
both ways. 


‘*I think it’s fair to say that we 
people in congressional relations 
spend as much time explaining Con- 
gress to our colleagues here as we do 
explaining the Department’s outlook 
to Congress. We get more involved 
these days in debating issues within 
the bureaus at State, and in policy 
formulation. We’ll say in these dis- 
cussions: ‘Is it salable on the Hill?’ 
And very often the answer is no, so 
we advise: ‘Well, then, forget it.’ This 
might be a harsh judgment to make at 
times, but we have to be realistic. .. . 
No, I don’t feel that I’m presenting 
something that’s dirty or nasty when | 
introduce a political consideration. 
Not at all. Politics is the process by 
which the people in a democratic so- 
ciety express their will. I think it’s re- 
flected in the fact that, on the Hill, 
the more critical the issue, the more 
likely that the politicians will want to 
know what the administration’s pro- 
fessional judgment is. I’ve become 
profoundly impressed with the seri- 
ousness with which the members of 
Congress consider an issue of foreign 
policy, and with how they honestly 
agonize over how they’re going to 
vote. 

**Yes, I do think this is a good 
assignment for an FSO. A Foreign 
Service officer who becomes, say, an 
assistant secretary might be called on 
to testify on the Hill, to explain some 
Department position or other. If he’s 
had this experience, he’d have the ad- 
vantage of being more familiar 
with—and more sympathetic with— 
the political process in his own coun- 
try. Also, as to an FSO of any rank, 
this background would certainly en- 
able him or her to more accurately 
represent the United States abroad.”’ 

—SANFORD WATZMAN 
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President Carter proposes a ‘Senior Executive Service’ 
Legislation authorizes inclusion of high-ranking FSOs 


RESIDENT CARTER on March 

2 proposed the establishment of 
a Senior Executive Service (SES) that 
could include Foreign Service em- 
ployees at the O-1 and O-2 levels. 
The corps of high-ranking public 
servants (see the President’s message 
to Congress, Page 10) is the center- 
piece of Mr. Carter’s Civil Service re- 
form package. 

Membership in SES could bring 
benefits—and it also would involve 
some risks. ‘‘At the outset,’’ says an 
administration fact sheet, ‘‘incum- 
bents of positions which would be in- 
cluded in SES could opt for or against 
inclusion. Those opting out would re- 
main in their current appointment 
and pay status and would retain the 
rights, compensation and benefits to 
which they are presently entitled... . 
Rank would be vested in the person 
rather than the position.”’ 


The legislation that Mr. Carter 
sent to Capitol Hill (H.R. 11280) says 
that a Government agency may ask 
that it, or one of its units, ‘‘be ex- 
cluded from placing positions in the 
Senior Executive Service.’’ Such re- 
quests would be filed with the pro- 
jected Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment (OPM), one of two new agen- 
cies that would displace the Civil 
Service Commission. OPM would re- 
view the request and then ‘‘recom- 
mend to the President whether the 
agency or unit should be so excluded, 
upon written determination of the 
President.’’ The legislation also em- 
powers the President to revoke any 
exception he may have granted. 

It authorizes the head of an 
agency ‘‘to reassign and transfer 
[SES] employees to best accomplish 
its mission.’’ The bill says: ‘‘An ex- 
ecutive [SES member] with a career 
appointment . . . may be reassigned 


President Carter announces Civil Service 
reform plan at National Press Club. (White 
House photo) 
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to [an SES] position in the same agen- 
cy... transfer to[an SES] position in 
another agency; and . request 
assignment outside [SES].’’ ‘‘Service 
in a variety of agencies and other 
levels of Government would be en- 
couraged,’’ says the fact sheet. 
‘‘Developmental sabbaticals for 
career executives (no more than one 
1l-month sabbatical in a 10-year 


period) are provided for.”’ 


As to benefits, the paper says: 
‘‘The President would establish at 
least five executive salary rates for the 
Senior Executive Service. The range 
would be between Step 6 of the pres- 
ent GS-15 ($42,201) and the salary of 
Executive Level IV ($50,000). The ap- 
pointing authority would determine 
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the rate to be paid an individual. 
Longevity pay increases would be 
eliminated in favor of potential an- 
nual performance awards. Highly 
successful career executives could in- 
crease their annual earnings as much 
as 20% through performance awards 
not subject to fixed salary ceilings. 
**An honorary rank and stipend 
could be conferred by the President 
and the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment upon the most effective career 
executives. Up to 15% of the active 
career executives could be designated 
‘Meritorious Executive,’ which for 
each of five years, would carry a sti- 
pend of $2,500. The rank of ‘Distin- 
guished Executive,’ which would 
carry an annual stipend of $5,000 for 
five years, could be conferred upon 
no more than 1% of the active career 
executives in SES. The total of 
all payments—salary, performance 
awards and stipend—could not in any 
year exceed 95% of the salary rate 
established for Executive Level II. 


The current cap would be $54,625... 
Improved retirement benefits would 
also be provided for highly able ex- 
ecutives by increasing the annuity 
computation factor from 2% to 2.5% 
for each year in which the individual 
receives a performance bonus.’’ The 
legisiation provides that ‘‘a_per- 
formance award... shall be paid ina 
lump sum not subject to retirement or 
life insurance deductions.”’ 


Two primary SES objectives, ac- 
cording to the fact sheet, are to 
‘‘make it possible easily to remove 
those whose performance is unsatis- 
factory or marginal’’ and to provide 
opportunities for career executives to 
serve in higher level positions, in- 
cluding Presidential appointments, 
without losing their identification 
with the career service.’’ The paper 
asserts: ‘‘Individuals against whom 
disciplinary actions may be proposed 
would be entitled to appeal rights, but 
removal from SES for less than fully 


successful performance as a manager 
would not be considered a discipli- 
nary action, and thus would not be 
appealable.’’ The legislation provides 
that those removed would have a 
right to placement in a Government 
position outside SES, and that this 
placement ‘‘shall be in a continuing 
career position equivalent to at least a 
GS-15 and at either the salary held 
prior to [SES] appointment or a sal- 
ary which is equal to the last [SES] 
base pay, whichever is higher.’’ 

The number of positions in an 
agency to be placed under SES would 
be projected two years in advance by 
the agency, working with the Office 
of Personnel Management. An SES 
of some 9,000 members, Govern- 
ment-wide, is contemplated. The fact 
sheet says: ‘‘SES would include both 
career and noncareer employees. 
Government-wide, no more than 
10% of the total . . . may be non- 
career . about the same as at 
present.”’ 


Text of Presidential message on new personnel structure 


O THE CONGRESS of 

United States: 

I am transmitting to the Con- 
gress today a comprehensive program 
to reform the federal Civil Service 
system. My proposals are intended to 
increase the Government’s efficiency 
by placing new emphasis on the quali- 
ty of performance of federal workers. 
At the same time, my recommenda- 
tions will ensure that employees and 
the public are protected against 
political abuse of the system. 

Nearly a century has passed since 
enactment of the first Civil Service 
Act—the Pendleton Act of 1883. 
That Act established the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission and the merit 
system it administers. These institu- 
tions have served our nation well in 
fostering development of a federal 
workforce which is basically honest, 
competent and dedicated to constitu- 
tional ideals and the public interest. 


the 


But the system has serious de- 
fects. It has become a bureaucratic 
maze which neglects merit, tolerates 
poor performance, permits abuse of 
legitimate employee rights and mires 
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every personnel action in red tape, 
delay and confusion. 

Civil Service reform will be the 
centerpiece of Government reorgani- 
zation during my term in office. 

I have seen at first hand the frus- 
tration among those who work within 
the bureaucracy. No one is more con- 
cerned at the inability of Government 
to deliver on its promises than the 
worker who is trying to do a good 
job. 


Most Civil Service employees 
perform with spirit and integrity. 
Nevertheless, there is still widespread 
criticism of federal Government per- 
formance. The public suspects that 
there are too many Government 
workers, that they are underworked, 
overpaid and insulated from the con- 
sequences of incompetence. 

Such sweeping criticisms are un- 
fair to dedicated federal workers who 
are conscientiously trying to do their 
best, but we have to recognize that 
the only way to restore public con- 
fidence in the vast majority who work 
well is to deal effectively and firmly 
with the few who do not. 


For the past seven months, a task 
force of more than 100 career civil 
servants has analyzed the Civil Serv- 
ice, explored its weaknesses and 
strengths and suggested how it can be 
improved. The objectives of the civil 
service reform proposals I am trans- 
mitting today are: 

—To strengthen the protection 
of legitimate employee rights; 

—To provide incentives and op- 
portunities for managers to improve 
the efficiency and responsiveness of 
the federal Government; 

—To reduce the red tape and 
costly delay in the present personnel 
system; 

—To promote equal 
ment opportunity; 

—To improve labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

My specific proposals are these: 


employ- 


1. REPLACING THE CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION WITH AN OFFICE OF 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND A 
MERIT PROTECTION BOARD. 


Originally established to conduct 
civil service examinations, the Civil 
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Service Commission has, over the 
years, assumed additional and inher- 
ently conflicting responsibilities. It 
serves simultaneously both as the pro- 
tector of employee rights and as the 
promoter of efficient personnel man- 
agement policy. It is a manager, 
rulemaker, prosecutor and judge. 
Consequently, none of these jobs are 
being done as effectively as they 
should be. 

Acting under my existing reor- 
ganization authority, I propose to 
correct the inherent conflict of in- 
terest within the Civil Service Com- 
mission by abolishing the commission 
and replacing it with a Merit Protec- 
tion Board and Office of Personnel 
Management. 

The Office of Personnel Man- 
agement will be the center for person- 
nel administration (including exami- 
nation, training and administration 
of pay and benefits); it will not have 
any prosecutorial or adjudicative 
powers against individuals. Its direc- 
tor will be appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. The 
director will be the Government’s 
management spokesman on federal 
employee labor relations and will 
coordinate federal personnel matters, 
except for presidential appointments. 

The Merit Protection Board will 
be the adjudicatory arm of the new 
personnel system. It will be headed by 
a bipartisan board of three members, 
appointed for seven years, serving 
non-renewable overlapping terms, 
and removable only for cause. This 
structure will guarantee independent 
and impartial protection to employ- 
ees. I also propose to create a special 
counsel to the board, appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, who will investigate and pros- 
ecute political abuses and merit sys- 
tem violations. This will help safe- 
guard the rights of federal employees 
who ‘‘blow the whistle’’ on violations 
of laws or regulations of laws by 
other employees, including their 
supervisors. 

In addition, these proposals will 
write into law for the first time the 
fundamental principles of the merit 
system and enumerate prohibited per- 
sonnel practices. 


2. A SENIOR EXECUTIVE SERVICE 


A critical factor in determining 
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HE’S BEEN 
AROUND 
A BIT 


To qualify as a speaker on 
‘*Diplomacy in a Messy World: A 
65-Year Personal Perspective on 
the Basic Skills,’’ one must, first, 
be about as old as Cornelius Van 
H. Engert, who is 91. And then, to 
carry it off, one must have his plat- 
form presence and sense of humor. 

The retired Foreign Service 
officer, only slightly stooped and 
approaching the microphone with 
a cane he did not appear to need, 
was the March 17 speaker at the 
Secretary’s Open Forum. ‘‘As | 
look back,’ he began, and then he 
added—smiling broadly, in antici- 
pation of the laughter he knew he 
would evoke: ‘‘Of course, for me, 
there’s hardly another direction in 
which to look. That did it. From 
that point on, Mr. Engert was in 
command with a strong voice, 
forming his words clearly and 
precisely, the audience—relieved 
that it was to be spared a mawkish 
performance— his. 

Mr. Engert recounted his en- 
try into the Foreign Service in 
1912: ‘‘In those years, the world 
was looked on as strong and sta- 
ble, bound to progress at an unin- 
terrupted pace. And Washington, 
D.C., was a placid city of some 
grandeur. The Department of 
State presided, with dignity and 
respectability, over a small group 
of undernourished but devoted 
people. . . 

‘*The personnel officer whis- 
pered in my ear: ‘I hope you have 
some private means.’ I stammered 
that, since I was an only child, I 
could count on a modest stipend 
from home. And he replied: ‘Well, 
you’ ll need every penny of it.’ His 
only attempt at humor was when 
he said: ‘You won’t be expected to 
do much heavy lifting.’ 

‘“‘The pay was low. I was 
warned not to get married because 
the expense of bringing a wife and 
furniture to post would not be de- 
frayed by the U.S. Government. 
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Mr. Engert 
(Photo by David M. Humphrey. 
Visual Services) 


We had no pension to look for- 
ward to. My only consolation was 
that, if | had any money left, I 
could save it for my old age, rather 
than for [taxes on] April 15, which 
is what I’m doing now.”’ 

In the substantive parts of his 
speech, Mr. Engert expounded at 
length on developments in the 
communist world. ‘‘In our present 
era of international chaos,’’ he 
said, ‘‘we would do well to look to 
the lessons of the past. Don’t look 
to computers. Never has the 
human brain been needed more to 
solve problems. We need imagina- 
tion to overcome the problems.’’ 

The nonagenerian began his 
Foreign Service career as an at- 
tache at the U.S. embassy in 
Turkey. He was interned by the 
Turks in World War I. Later 
assignments found him in Hol- 
land, Iran, Cuba, El Salvador, 
Chile, Venezuela, China, Egypt, 
Ethiopia and Syria, among other 
places. He was the first U.S. 
diplomatic officer to visit Kabul, 
Afhghanistan, in 1922—and 20 
years later, he was the first U.S. 
minister to reside there. He holds 
several foreign decorations. 


ced 
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whether federal programs succeed or 
fail is the ability of the senior man- 
agers who run them. Throughout the 
executive branch, these 9200 top ad- 
ministrators carry responsibilities 
that are often more challenging than 
comparable work in private industry. 
But under the Civil Service system, 
they lack the incentives for first-rate 
performance that managers in private 
industry have. The Civil Service sys- 
tem treats top managers just like the 
2.1 million employees whose activities 
they direct. They are equally in- 
sulated from the risks of poor per- 
formance, and equally deprived of 
tangible rewards for excellence. 


To help solve these problems | 
am proposing legislation to create a 
Senior Executive Service affecting 
managers in grades GS-16 through 
non-presidentially appointed Execu- 
tive Level IV or its equivalent. It 
would allow: 

—Transfer of executives among 
senior positions on the basis of 
Government need; 

—Authority for agency heads to 
adjust salaries within a range set by 


law with the result that top managers 
would no longer receive automatic 
pay increases based on longevity; 
—Annual performance reviews, 
with inadequate performance result- 
ing in removal from the Senior Ex- 


ecutive Service (back to GS-15) 
without any right of appeal to the 
Merit Protection Board. 


Agency heads wouid be author- 
ized to distribute bonuses for superior 
performance to not more than 50% 
of the senior executives each year. 
These would be allocated according 
to criteria prescribed by the Office of 
Personnel Management, and should 
average less that 5% of base salary 
per year. They would not constitute 
an increase in salary but rather a 
one-time payment. The Office of Per- 
sonnel Management also would be 
empowered to award an additional 
stipend directly to a select group of 
senior executives, approximately 5% 
of the total of the Senior Executive 
Service, who have especially distin- 
guished themselves in their work. 
The total of base salary, bonus, and 
honorary stipend should in no case 
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exceed 95% of the salary level for an 
Executive Level II position. 


No one now serving in the 
‘*supergrade’’ managerial positions 
would be required to join the Senior 
Executive Service. But all would have 
the opportunity to join. And the cur- 
rent percentage of non-career su- 
pergrade managers—approximately 
10%—would be written into law for 
the first time, so that the Office of 
Personnel Management would not re- 
tain the existing authority of the Civil 
Service Commission to expand the 
proportion of political appointees. 

This new Senior Executive Serv- 
ice will provide a highly qualified 
corps of top managers with strong 
incentives and opportunities to im- 
prove the management of the federal 
government. 


3. INCENTIVE PAY FOR LOWER 
LEVEL FEDERAL MANAGERS AND 
SUPERVISORS 


The current federal pay system 
provides virtually automatic ‘‘step’’ 
pay increases as well as further in- 
creases to keep federal salaries com- 
parable to those in private business. 
This may be appropriate for most 
federal employees, but perform- 
ance—not merely endurance—should 
determine the compensation of feder- 
al managers and supervisors. I am 
proposing legislation to let the Office 
of Personnel Management establish 
an incentive pay system for Govern- 
ment managers, starting with those in 
grades GS-13 through GS-15. Ap 
proximately 72,000 managers and 
supervisors would be affected by such 
a system which could later be ex- 
tended by Congress to other manag- 
ers and supervisors. 


These managers and supervisors 
would no longer receive automatic 
“*step’’ increases in pay and would 
receive only 50% of their annual 
comparability pay increase. They 
would, however, be eligible for ‘‘per- 
formance’’ pay increases of up to 
12% of their existing salary. Such a 
change would not increase payroll 
costs, and it should be insulated 
against improprieties through the use 
of strong audit and performance 


reviews by the Office of Personnel 
Management. 


4. A FAIRER AND SPEEDIER DISs- 
CIPLINARY SYSTEM 


The simple concept of a ‘‘ merit 
system’’ has grown into a tangled web 
of complicated rules and regulations. 
Managers are weakened in their abili- 
ty to reward the best and most tal- 
ented people—and to fire those few 
who are unwilling to work. The sad 
fact is that it is easier to promote and 
transfer incompetent employees than 
to get rid of them. It may take as long 
as three years merely to fire someone 
for just cause, and at the same time 
the protection of legitimate rights is a 
costly and time-consuming process 
for the employee. 


A speedier and fairer disciplinary 
system will create a climate in which 
managers may discharge nonper- 
forming employees—using due proc- 
ess—with reasonable assurance that 
their judgment, if valid, will prevail. 
At the same time, employees will 
receive a more rapid hearing for their 
grievances. The procedures that exist 
to protect employee rights are ab- 
solutely essential. But employee ap- 
peals must now go through the Civil 
Service Commission, which has a 
built-in conflict of interest by serving 
simultaneously as rulemaker, prose- 
cutor, judge and employee advocate. 


The legislation | am proposing 
today would give all competitive em- 
ployees a statutory right of appeal. It 
would spell out fair and sensible 
standards for the Merit Protection 
Board to apply in hearing appeals. 
Employees would be provided with 
attorneys’ fees if they prevail and the 
agency’s action were found to have 
been wholly without basis. Both em- 
ployees and managers would have, 
for the first time, subpoena power to 
ensure witness participation and 
document submission. The subpoena 
power would expedite the appeals 
process, as would new provisions for 
prehearing discovery. One of the 
three existing appeal levels would be 
eliminated. 

These changes would provide 
both employees and managers with 
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speedier and fairer judgments on the 
appeal of disciplinary actions. 


5. IMPROVED LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 


In 1962, President John F. Ken- 
nedy issued Executive Order 10988, 
establishing a labor-management 
relations program in the executive 
branch. The executive order has 
demonstrated its value through five 
administrations. However, I believe 
that the time has come to increase its 
effectiveness by abolishing the Fed- 
eral Labor Relations Council created 
by Executive Order 10988 and trans- 
ferring its functions, along with 
related functions of the assistant 
secretary of labor for labor relations, 
to a newly established Federal Labor 
Relations Authority. The authority 
will be composed of three full-time 
members appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 


I have also directed members of 
my administration to develop, as part 
of Civil Service reform, a labor-man- 
agement relations legislative proposal 
by working with the appropriate Con- 
gressional committees, federal em- 
ployees and their representatives. The 
goal of this legislation will be to make 
executive branch labor relations more 
comparable to those of private busi- 
ness, while recognizing the special 
requirements of the federal Govern- 
ment and the paramount public inter- 
est in the effective conduct of the 
public’s business. This will facilitate 
Civil Service reform of the manage- 
rial and supervisory elements of the 
executive branch, free of union in- 
volvement, and, at the same time, 
improve the collective bargaining 
process as an integral part of the per- 
sonnel system for federal workers. 


It will permit the establishment 
through collective bargaining of 
grievance and arbitration systems, the 
cost of which will be borne largely by 
the parties to the dispute. Such pro- 
cedures will largely displace the multi- 
ple appeals systems which now exist 
and which are unanimously perceived 
as too costly, too cumbersome and in- 
effective. 
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6. DECENTRALIZED PERSONNEL DE- 
CISIONMAKING 


Examining candidates for jobs in 
the career service is now done almost 
exclusively by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, which now may take as long 
as six or eight months to fill impor- 
tant agency positions. 

In addition, many routine per- 
sonnel management actions must be 
submitted to the Civil Service Com- 
mission for prior approval. Much red 
tape and delay are generated by these 
requirements; the public benefits lit- 
tle, if at all. My legislative proposals 
would authorize the Office of Person- 
nel Management to delegate person- 
nel authority to departments and 
agencies. 

The risk of abuse would be min- 
imized by performance agreements 
between agencies and the Office of 
Personnel Management, by require- 
ments for reporting and by followup 
evaluations. 


7. CHANGES IN THE VETERANS 
PREFERENCE LAW 


Granting preference in federal 
employment to veterans of military 
service has long been an important 
and worthwhile national policy. It 
will remain our policy because of the 
debt we owe those who have served 
our nation. It is especially essential 
for disabled veterans, and there 
should be no change in current law 
which would adversely affect them. 
But the Veterans Preference Act of 
1944 also conferred a lifetime benefit 
upon the non-disabled veteran, far 
beyond anything provided by other 
veterans readjustment laws like the 
GI Bill, the benefits of which are 
limited to 10 years following dis- 
charge from the service. Current law 
also severely limits agency ability to 
consider qualified applicants by for- 
bidding consideration of all except 
the three highest-scoring applicants— 
the so-called ‘‘rule of three.’® As a 
result of the 5-point lifetime prefer- 
ence and the ‘‘rule of three’, women, 
minorities and other qualified non- 
veteran candidates often face insu- 
perable obstacles in their quest for 
federal jobs. 

Similarly, where a manager be- 
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lieves a program would benefit from 
fewer employees, the veterans prefer- 
ence provides an absolute lifetime 
benefit to veterans. In any reduction 
in force, all veterans may ‘‘bump’’ all 
non-veterans, even those with far 
greater seniority. Thus women and 
minorities who have recently acquired 
middle management positions are 
more likely to lose their jobs in any 
cutback. Therefore I propose: 

—Limiting the 5-point veterans 
preference to the 10-year period 
following their discharge from the 
service, beginning two years after 
legislation is enacted; 

—Expanding the number of ap- 
plicants who may be considered by a 
hiring agency from three to seven, 
unless the Office of Personnel 
Management should determine that 
another number or category ranking 
is mMOre appropriate; 

—Eliminating the veterans pref- 
erence for retired military officers of 
field grade rank or above and limiting 
its availability for other military per- 
sonnel who have retired after at least 
20 years in service to three years 
following their retirement; 

—Restricting the absolute pref- 
erence now accorded veterans in 
reductions in force to their first three 
years of federal employment, after 
which time they would be granted five 
extra years of seniority for purposes 
of determining their rights when 
reduction in force occurs. 


These changes would focus the 
veterans preference more sharply to 
help disabled veterans and veterans of 
the Viet-Nam conflict. I have already 
proposed a two-year extension of the 
Veterans Readjustment Appointment 
Authority to give these veterans easier 
entry into the federal workforce; | 
support amendments to waive the 
educational limitation for disabled 
veterans and to expand federal job 
Openings for certain veterans in 
grades GS-5 to GS-7 under this 
authority. I propose that veterans 
with 50% or higher disability be 
eligible for non-competitive appoint- 
ments. 

These changes are intended to let 
the federal Government meet the 
needs of the American people more 
effectively. At the same time, they 
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would make the federal work place a 
better environment for federal em- 
ployees. I ask the Congress to act 
promptly on Civil Service reform and 
the reorganization plan which I will 
shortly submit. 


— JIMMY CARTER 
The White House 


Promotion process 
is pushed forward 


The 1978 Foreign Service selec- 
tion boards are scheduled to convene 
June 13 and July 25—three months 
earlier than usual. The Department is 
moving up the promotion cycle in an 
effort to issue the next Foreign Serv- 
ice promotion list as soon as possible 
after Labor Day. 

In a message to all employees, 
Director General Harry G. Barnes Jr. 
pointed out that the speedup ‘‘will re- 
quire the Department’s management 
to operate on an abbreviated time 
schedule in negotiating precepts, ar- 
ranging board membership and up- 
dating performance files.’’ He re- 
minded rating and reviewing officers 
that evaluation reports on Foreign 
Service officers are due in the Office 
of Performance Evaluation by May 
15—a month earlier than last year. 
The reporting period for these of- 
ficers is May 16, 1977 through April 
15, 1978. 

Reports on Foreign Service offi- 
cers in Class 6, and reserve officers in 
Class 6 and staff officers in Class 4 in 
the junior officer program, were due 
in the Department April 15. The re- 
porting period is May 16, 1977 
through March 15, 1978. 

Mr. Barnes urged every Foreign 
Service employee to read Secretary 
Vance’s February 10 statement on 
promotions, and his own message of 
February 24 on the 1978 Foreign 
Service performance rating schedule. 
Each post also was told to issue offi- 
cer evaluation forms and instructions 
to rating officers as soon as possible; 
to set up review panels so that they 
work out in advance a method of op- 
erating effectively and speedily; to 
anticipate problems; and to commu- 
nicate immediately with the Office of 
Performance Evaluation about un- 
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usual situations which might interfere 
with ‘‘strict compliance’? with the 
May 15 due date. 

‘‘We are aware of the extra bur- 
den this will impose upon many rat- 
ing and reviewing officers,’’ Mr. 
Barnes wrote. ‘‘But we feel confident 
that only through such an effort will 
the Foreign Service benefit fully and 
equitably from the Secretary’s action 
in advancing the promotion cycle.”’ 

In a related action, the perform- 
ance standards boards convened 
March 28 to consider the perform- 
ance files of Foreign Service officers 
who were placed by the 1977 selection 
boards in the bottom 10% of their 
class—or who were designated specif- 
ically by the zone-merit boards for 
selection-out consideration in ac- 
cordance with special directives. 

Revised precepts for the per- 
formance standards boards, recently 
adopted after consultations between 
the Department and the American 
Foreign Service Association, are to be 
issued as a Foreign Affairs Manual 
circular. The boards were to identify 
officers whose performance did not 
meet the standard of their class. 
These officers may appeal the deci- 
sion to a special review board, which 
will operate under precepts that were 
still under consultation with the 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion when the NEWSLETTER went to 
press. Foreign Service officers who 
wish to know their ranking by the 
1977 selection boards should write to 
their career development officer. 


Commissioning, tenure 
board meets April 18 


The commissioning and tenure 
board is slated to convene April 18 to 
qualify Foreign Service officers in 
Class 6 for career tenure. The action 
will relieve them of the time-in-class 
restrictions of the junior officer pro- 
gram, and give them 22 years to ad- 
vance to Class 2. 

Those granted tenure at the 
board’s spring session—and those 
granted tenure earlier by the 1977 
threshold board (NEWSLETTER, 
March)—will be considered for pro- 
motion to Class 5 by the Class 6 selec- 


tion board, scheduled to meet this 
summer. Under new procedures an- 
nounced by the Department March 
16, henceforth a Class 6 selection 
board will review all tenured junior 
officers in Class 6, or equivalent, 
every six months. The Department 
pointed out that its ‘‘firm intent’’ 
from the start of its planning of the 
career candidate program was that no 
junior officer who had entered the 
service under former entrance proce- 
dures would suffer disadvantage be- 
cause of the changeover to the new 
program. 

‘It is now apparent that disad- 
vantage would occur to some such of- 
ficers from a strict application to 
them of the rule that tenure review 
cannot occur until an officer has per- 
formed on the job for a minimum of 
two years, excluding training (NEWS- 
LETTER, February),’’ the Department 
noted. Under former assignment 
practices, some junior officers were 
assigned to long-term language train- 
ing without first serving a full two 
years of normal Foreign Service du- 
ties. Some of these officers, and pos- 
sibly some others, were considered by 
the 1977 threshold board for tenure 
and possibly promotion. However, if 
the rule were applied to them as initi- 
ally drafted, they would not be eligi- 
ble for tenure board review this 
spring. To avoid ‘‘inequity,’’ the 
commissioning and tenure board will 
consider at this spring session all of- 
ficers in Class 6, or equivalent, who 
were appointed to the service before 
April 15, 1976, or who entered the 
Mustang (upward mobility) program 
before that date. Those appointed 
after April 15, 1976 will receive their 
first tenure review shortly after they 
have served two years as a junior of- 
ficer. Officers who do not receive 
tenure on their first review will be re- 
considered for tenure each year until 
their time in class expires. 

The new procedures will apply to 
all junior officers who entered the ju- 
nior officer program before the estab- 
lishment of the career candidate pro- 
gram in January. Career candidates 
and other reserve junior officers who 
entered the service on or after Janu- 
ary must complete a minimum of two 
years of on-the-job service before 
their first consideration for commis- 
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sioning (NEWSLETTER, February). 
Officer evaluation reports on all 
junior officers in Class 6, or equiva- 
lent, were due in the Office of Per- 
formance Evaluation by April 15. 


State employee wins $900 
for saving U.S. $40,000 


Thomas F. Paolozzi, chief of the 
communication and records unit at 
the Sinai Field Mission, has won a 
$900 cash award for an idea that is ex- 
pected to save the Government 
$40,000 a year. He also was given a 
Meritorious Honor Award for ‘‘out- 
standing professional and personal 
initiative.’’ 

The nomination noted that the 
operation of the Sinai early warning 
system is performed under a contract 
with a private firm that had been 
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SINAI SUPPORT MISSION— Director C. 
William Kontos, \eft, presents award to 
Thomas F. Paolozzi. (Photo by Walter J. 
Booze, Visual Services) 


communicating with its Texas head- 
quarters via commercial facilities, 
with the cost being charged to the 
Government. ‘‘Although Mr. Pao- 
lozzi’s responsibilities did not extend 
to the contractor’s communications 
arrangements,’’ the nomination said, 
**he perceived that an alternative 
method for the contractor would be 
transmission via the Government link 
from the mission to Washington, 
transferring to the Department of 
Defense network within the United 
States and automatically retransmit- 
ting to a Government communica- 
tions center located in the contrac- 
tor’s plant in Texas. In July, when 
he was in Washington for family visi- 
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tation, Mr. Paolozzi spent consider- 
able time discussing this idea with 
representatives of the mission and the 
Office of Communications. As a re- 
sult of his initiative, a new com- 
munications link was established. The 
alternate procedure has provided, 
in most cases, faster communica- 
tions. Mr. Paolozzi showed zeal and 
initiative.”’ 


Inspector general 
announces schedule 


The Office of the Inspector Gen- 
eral will hold conduct-of-relations in- 
spections at Foreign Service installa- 
tions, between May and August, in 
Tanzania, Malawi, Zambia, the Sey- 
chelles, Madagascar, Mauritius, 
Guinea-Bissau, Liberia, Senegal, the 
Gambia, Cape Verde, Mauritania, 
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Mali, Upper Volta, Niger, South 
Africa, Botswana, Lestho, Swazi- 
land, Mozambique, United Kingdom, 
Ireland, Bermuda, Italy, Cyprus, 
Greece, Turkey, Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, United Arab 
Emirates, Oman, Yemen Arab Re- 
public and Iran. 

Related country directorates will 
also be inspected, and the operations 
of the Regional Finance Data Pro- 
cessing Center, Paris, will be re- 
viewed. In the United States, the For- 
eign Affairs Document and Reference 
Center and the allowances staff will 
be reviewed during the same period. 


World environment 
conference at State 


The Department, working with 
other federal agencies and nongov- 
ernmental organizations, is sponsor- 
ing a conference on May 26 in prepa- 
ration for the June 5 World Environ- 
ment Day celebrations. Representa- 
tives of the environmental business 
and labor organizations, as well as in- 
terested citizens, will be invited to 
attend the all-day meeting, scheduled 
to begin at 9 a.m. in the Department 
Auditorium. 

Department personnel are urged 


to participate in the conference, 
which will provide insight into global 
environmental issues. Simultaneous 
workshops will be conducted under 
the following headings: ‘‘Protection 
of the Global Commons’’; ‘‘Preser- 
vation of Species’’; ‘‘Basic Human 
Needs’; ‘‘Pollution and_ Trans- 
boundary Issues’’; ‘‘Environment 
and Trade’’; and ‘‘Energy and the 
Environment.’”’ 

The workshops are geared to 
provide a forum for an exchange of 
ideas, and for formulation of recom- 
mendations to be sent to the Presi- 
dent. @ 


Fatso eats again: It’s 3 Homburgs for the bosses’ buffet 


By FATSO 


Fatso is the nom de plume of a 
Department gourmet who would 
rather bring. his lunch. His tastes 
being less than catholic, he has be- 
come bored with food. However, 
the editors persuaded him that he 
had a moral obligation to write this 
review, as a sequel to his critique 
of the main cafeteria in the March 
NEWSLETTER. 


N THE BASIS of a copious 
luncheon on March 16, which 
cost never mind whom (not me) 
$7.75 plus a tip, I have decreed a 
rating of 3 Homburgs for the ex- 
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clusive Assistant Secretaries’ Din- 
ing Room, on the eighth floor. 
You will recall that Fatso’s Hom- 
burg Rating System is translatable 
in these terms: 4 Homburgs: ‘‘Not 
bad at all.”’ 3 Homburgs: ‘‘Not all 
that bad.’’ 2 Homburgs: ‘‘Could 
be better.”’ 1 Homburg: ‘‘Eat 
elsewhere.”’ 

It was the ambiance and abun- 
dance of food, rather than the 
food itself, that prompts me to be 
generous in my scoring. What I ate 
was better than edible—and, in 
fact, some of it was very good— 
but I found it to be true, as I was 
told, that most items on the menu 
were available that same day in the 
employees’ cafeteria, downstairs— 


where one, need I add, lacks the 
comfort of linen napkins, a table- 
cloth, wall-to-wall carpeting, 
wood-paneled walls and a portrait 
of Benjamin Franklin to contem- 
plate amid mastication. 

As I entered with my two pa- 
trons, I was greeted by hostess 
Irene Lilly, who was as gracious to 
me as she is to her regular cus- 
tomers, whose rank entitles them 


to ‘‘be seen’’ in this dining room. 
The menu posed a choice of a 
separate entree or the buffet. I 


decided to have both. I had 
brought to me, by an obliging 
waitress, my entree selection—the 
fresh spinach salad ($3.25). I must 
admit it beat anything that Popeye 
ever ate from a can. The greens 
were cool and crisp, occupying 
most of a wooden bowl that also 
contained large white mushrooms, 
firm and fleshy in texture. The gar- 
nishments were a dili pickle spear 
(no comment), hardcooked egg 
slices and bacon strips. I prefer not 
to report that the tomatoes were 
mealy. But I must; professional in- 
tegrity demands it. 

I could have chosen other en- 
trees—another salad, a cold beef 
platter, a club sandwich, a corned 
beef and melted cheese sandwich, 
‘*deluxe’’ hamburger at $3.00, ora 
‘*boneless rib-eye steak’’ sandwich 
at $4.50—the latter being the most 
expensive item on the menu. Also, 
I could have had an ordinary-type 
appetizer (e.g. a fruit cup) at 75¢, 


cafeteria-type desserts (e.g. fruit 
pie) at 75¢ and coffee at 60¢. 
However, in consideration of my 
hosts’ pocketbook, I elected to 
have the accompaniments as part 
of the buffet. 

The buffet ($4.50) consisted 
of vegetable soup, roast turkey and 
dressing, barbecued pork ona roll, 
buttered green beans, chopped 
kale ‘‘southern style,’’ assorted 
salads (I helped myselft to two 
oOrange-and-carrot jello molds), 
hard rolls, desserts and beverage. 
Not a single one of these items 
merits discussion, all of them being 
available for public appraisal in 
the cafeteria. 

I made a show of reaching for 
the check, knowing all along I 
would not be allowed to have it. 
To do business in the Assistant 
Secretaries’ Dining Room, one 
must have an account. And to have 
an account... well, I would rather 
be a gourmet than a high-ranking 
diplomat. My hosts wrested the 
check from me, and one of them 
signed it. No money changed 
hands; he will be billed later. 

I hereby rule that, all in all, a 
meal with Benjamin Franklin look- 
ing on is worth the extra money for 
those who have it. And it is a good 
value for those with large appe- 
tites. I departed after helping 
myself to some dime-store mints, 
which had been set out in a bowl 
for patrons of the exclusive dining 
room. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Habib resigns No. 3 
post; Newsom chosen 


Veteran diplomat Philip C. 
Habib has resigned as Under Secre- 
tary for Political Affairs, because of 
his health. President Carter, accept- 
ing the resignation effective April 1, 
selected Ambassador David D. New- 
som, envoy to the Philippines and a 
former assistant secretary for African 
affairs, as Mr. Habib’s successor in 
the third-ranking post in the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Habib suffered a cardiac ar- 
rest at his desk last December 16, 
shortly after a trip to the Middle East 
with Secretary Vance. He was treated 
at Walter Reed Army Hospital, then 
spent seven weeks recuperating in 
Florida. He returned to his post in the 
Department, but his doctors advised 
him to seek a less demanding job. 

A career minister in the Foreign 
Service, Mr. Habib is not resigning 
from the Department. He has ac- 
cepted an assignment as diplomat-in- 
residence at Stanford University, 
where he will lecture. He also will 
speak before various groups in Cali- 
fornia. 


Mr. Habib became Under Secre- 
tary in July 1976. He served briefly as 
Secretary of State ad interim in Jan- 
uary 1977, during the transition from 
the Ford to the Carter administra- 
tion. Secretary Kissinger presented 
the diplomat with the Distinguished 
Honor Award for his ‘‘important role 
in the development of American for- 
eign policy and in furthering the 
country’s interests overseas.’? Am- 
bassador Habib has won many other 
honors, including the Rockefeller 
Public Service Award in 1969, and 
the National Civil Service League’s 
Career Service Award in 1970. Heisa 
former president of the American 
Foreign Service Association. Before 
becoming Under Secretary, Mr. 
Habib served as assistant secretary 
for East Asian and Pacific Affairs, 
1974-76. From 1971 to 1974 he was 
ambassador to the Republic of 
Korea. 
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Mr. Habib Mr. Newsom 


After serving as a teaching research 
assistant at the University of Califor- 
nia, he was appointed a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer in 1949, and was assigned 
to the embassy in Ottawa as an eco- 
nomic officer. He then held assign- 
ments in New Zealand and in the De- 
partment, until 1957. He later served 
as political officer at Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad and Tobago; and as officer 
in charge for underdeveloped areas, 
in the office of the Under Secretary’s 
special assistant for communist eco- 
nomic affairs. From 1962 to 1965 Mr. 
Habib was counselor for political af- 
fairs at Seoul. He later held assign- 
ments as political officer, with the 
personal rank of minister, at Saigon; 
deputy assistant secretary for East 
Asian and Pacific affairs, 1967-69; 
and senior adviser to the U.S. delega- 
tion at the Paris meetings on Viet- 
Nam. He was acting head of the dele- 
gation, 1970-71, before his appoint- 
ment as envoy to Korea. 

Mr. Habib was born in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., on February 25, 1920. He 
was graduated from the University of 
Idaho with a bachelor-of-science 
degree in 1942, and received a doc- 
torate from the University of Califor- 
nia, at Berkeley, in 1952. During 
World War II he served as a captain 
with the Army, overseas. He is mar- 
ried to the former Marjorie W. 
Slightam. They have two daughters. 


Mr. Newsom, a former envoy to 
Libya and Indonesia, also holds the 
rank of career minister. He joined the 
Service in 1947, after serving as pub- 
lisher of the Walnut Creek, Calif., 
Courier-Journal. He then held as- 


signments as information officer in 
Karachi, Pakistan; visa officer in 
Oslo; and public affairs officer in 
Baghdad, until 1956, when he was 
designated officer in charge of Ara- 
bian peninsula affairs in Washington. 
Mr. Newsom was detailed to the Na- 
tional War College in 1959. He later 
served as political officer in London, 
1960-62; deputy director of the Of- 
fice of Northern African Affairs, 
1962-63; and director of that office, 
1963-65. Appointed ambassador to 
Libya in 1965, Mr. Newsom served 
there until 1969, when he was as- 
signed as assistant secretary for 
African affairs. Five years later he 
became the envoy to Indonesia. 

Mr. Newsom won USIA’s Com- 
mendable Service Award, 1955; the 
Department’s Meritorious Service 
Award, 1958; the National Civil Serv- 
ice League’s Career Service Award, 
1971; and the Rockefeller Public 
Service Award, in the field of in- 
tergovernmental operations, 1973. 
Earlier, he was nominated for the 
Arthur S. Flemming Award as one of 
the outstanding young men in Gov- 
ernment. 

Born on January 6, 1918, in 
Richmond, Calif., Mr. Newsom re- 
ceived a bachelor’s degree from the 
University of California in 1938, and 
a master-of-science degree from Co- 
lumbia University in 1940. He also 
won a Pulitzer traveling scholarship 
at Columbia, 1940-41. He was a 
newspaper reporter, 1938-41, and 
then served as a lieutenant in the 
Navy, 1942-46. Mr. Newsom is mar- 
ried to the former Jean Craig. They 
have three sons and two daughters. 


Stottlemyer heads new staff 


David Stottlemyer has been 
named director of the new Policy 
Management Staff in the Bureau of 
International Organization Affairs, 
with John Fox as his deputy. The 
staff will advise Assistant Secretary 
Charles W. Maynes in developing— 
and then operating—a policy analysis 
and resource management system for 
conducting U.S. participation in in- 
ternational organizations. 
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Yost chosen as envoy 
to Dominican Republic 


President Carter on March 23 
announced his intention to nominate 
deputy inspector general Robert L. 
Yost as the new ambassador to the 
Dominican’ Re- 
public. A career 
Foreign Service 
officer, Mr. Yost 
served as envoy to 
Burundi, 1972- 
74. Before that 
assignment ihe 
was deputy chief 
of mission in Ad- 
dis Ababa, Ethi- 
opia, 1968-72. 

Joining the Service in 1946, Mr. 
Yost was assigned as economic and 
political officer in Madrid. He later 
was economic officer in Antwerp, 
1949-52, and Leopoldville, 1953-55. 
He returned to Washington in 1956 as 
an intelligence specialist with the Re- 
gional European Research Staff, Bu- 
reau of Intelligence and Research. 
Mr. Yost then held such assignments 
as international economist with the 
Bureau of European Affairs, 1958- 
59; principal officer in Cebu, Philip- 
pines, 1959-62; and finance adviser, 
then secretary to the mission and spe- 
cial assistant, U.S. mission to the Or- 
ganization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development, Paris, 1962- 
65. Following this tour, Mr. Yost be- 
came special assistant in the Bureau 
of European Affairs in 1965. Two 
years later he was assigned to the Na- 
tional War College. After serving in 
Addis Ababa and Bujumbura he was 
chosen as deputy inspector general in 
June 1974. He speaks Spanish, 
French and German. 

Born in Kirkland, Wash., on 
September 8, 1922, Mr. Yost received 
a bachelor’s from the University of 
California at Los Angeles, 1942, and 
a master’s from George Washington 
University, 1968. He also took grad- 
uate studies in economics at Harvard 
University, 1952-53, and American 
University, 1955-56. He served with 
the Army overseas, 1942-46. The 
ambassador-designate is married to 
the former June Horsley. They have 
three children. 


Mr. Yost 
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Robison in cultural post 


President Carter on March 20 
announced his intention to nominate 
Dr. Olin Clyde Robison, president of 
Middlebury College, in Vermont, as a 
member of the U.S. Advisory Com- 
mission on International Communi- 
cation, Cultural and Educational Af- 
fairs. Dr. Robison has held several 
posts in the Government, including 
director of university affairs for the 
Peace Corps, 1965-66; and special 
assistant to the Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Political Affairs, in the De- 
partment, 1966-68. 


U.S.-Canada defense board 


Former Congressman Thomas 
E. Morgan (D.-Pa.) has been named 
chairman of the U.S. section of the 
Permanent Joint Board of Defense, 
United States-Canada. Dr. Morgan, 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS—The bu- 


reau held a chief-of-mission conference re- 
cently. Participants were: Seated, left to 
right: deputy assistant secretaries Richard 
Arellano and Francis J. McNeil IIT; Assist- 
ant Secretary Terence A. Todman; Secre- 
tary Vance; deputy assistant secretaries 
John A. Busnell and Sally A. Shelton; Am- 
bassador to the Organization of American 
States Gale W. McGee. Standing, first row: 
Ambassador Owen Zurhellen, Surinam; 
Ambassador Davis Boster, Guatemala; 
Ambassador Robert Hurwitch, Dominican 
Republic; Grover Penberthy, Curacao; 
Ambassador Mauricio Solaun, Nicaragua; 
Ambassador Patrick Lucey, Mexico; Am- 
bassador Mari-Luci Jaramillo, Honduras; 
Ambassador John Burke, Guyana; Ambas- 
sador William Jorden, Panama; Ambassa- 


in Congress from 1944 until his retire- 
ment in January 1977, served for 
many years as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations. 


Named to children’s board 


President Carter has named Dr. 
George I. Lythcott, administrator of 
the Health Services Administration, 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, as the alternate U.S. 
representative on the executive board 
of the UN Children’s Fund. 


McClelland in science post 


Dr. Clyde McClelland has been 
designated director of the Office of 
Bilateral and Multilateral Scientific 
and Technological Affairs, Bureau of 
Oceans and International Environ- 
mental and Scientific Affairs. 


dor Viron Vaky, Venezuela; Ambassador 
Frederick Irving, Jamaica; Ambassador 
Paul Boeker, Bolivia; Ambassador Robert 
Sayre, Brazil; Ambassador Robert White, 
Paraguay; Ambassador William Schwartz, 
Bahamas; Ambassador Raul Castro, Ar- 
gentina; Edward Corr, Ecuador; John 
Gawf, Belize; Ambassador Marvin Weiss- 
man, Costa Rica. Standing: William Jones, 
Haiti; Ambassador Frank Devine, El 
Salvador; Lyle Lane, U.S. Interests Sec- 
tion, Havana; Ambassador Richard Fox, 
Trinidad and Tobago; Ambassador Harry 
Shlaudeman, Peru; Ambassador Frank Or- 
tiz, Barbados; Ambassador Lawrence Pez- 
zullo, Uruguay; Ambassador Diego Asen- 
cio, Colombia; Ambassador George Lan- 
dau, Chile; Howard Robinson, Martinique. 
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In this issue the NEWSLETTER 
begins publication of summaries of 
Foreign Service Grievance Board de- 
cisions, in cases brought by employ- 
ees of State, AID and USIA. The 
board, in issuing the summaries, has 
taken care to protect the identity of 
grievants. For example, the employ- 
ing agency and overseas posts are not 
identified except where sense de- 
mands it. Also, only the masculine 
pronoun is used. The numbers are se- 
quential, assigned to each case as it 
was received by the board. The 
NEWSLETTER will continue to publish 
summaries as they are issued. 


304.0% GRIEVANT was in- 
jured in the crash of a Viet- 
namese military plane while on active 
duty in Viet-Nam as a refugee relief 
officer. He was required to take over 
700 hours of sick leave to recuperate. 

The grievant asked that the 
hours of sick leave be restored to him, 
and that the absence be charged in- 
stead against convalescent leave pro- 
vided for by Congress in 1967. He 
pointed out that, under this legisla- 
tion, Government agencies are given 
the right to grant convalescent leave 
to civilian employees on duty abroad 
who are injured as a result of ‘‘war, 
insurgency, mob violence, or other 
similar hostile action.’’ 

The agency rejected the griev- 
ant’s requests on the grounds that the 
plane crash would appear to have 
been caused by pilot error and strong 
winds rather than by hostile action. 

The board found no evidence in 
the record that any competent official 
source had determined that the crash 
had been caused by pilot error or 
adverse weather conditions. More- 


over, the board noted that the griev- 
ant’s injuries were incurred while he 
was a civilian employee on duty 
abroad, and the injuries were the 
direct result of the war then going on 
in Viet-Nam. As a result, the board 
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GRIEVANCE ACTIONS 


Board orders sick leave restored in plane crash case 
Summaries of board decisions in 6 other cases are published 


found justified the grievant’s .claim 
for special convalescent leave and 
ordered the agency to restore to his 
credit the sick leave he had used for 
recuperation. 


316... GRIEVANT charged 
that improper actions on the 
part of the agency had resulted in his 
failure to achieve tenured status eith- 
er through the lateral entry or the for- 
eign affairs specialist (FAS) pro- 
grams, before the expiration of his 
time-limited appointment. He had 
applied for lateral entry, but failed 
the Foreign Service Board of Exam- 
iners (BEX) oral examination, alleg- 
edly because he was taking a debili- 
tating medication at the time for a 
service-connected disability, a fact 
known to the BEX panel. He also 
complained that, for a variety of cir- 
cumstances, some of which the agen- 
cy could have controlled, he had not 
learned of the results of the BEX ex- 
amination for 14 months, by which 
time he was no longer eligible to re- 
take the exam because of age. 

The grievant further argued that 
the agency had improperly advised 
him that he could achieve career 
status through the FAS program, 
only to inform him when he was 
ready to apply that he was ineligible. 
As relief, the grievant asked for : (1) 
reemployment with the agency in an 
FAS (FSRU) position; (2) an oppor- 
tunity to take the lateral entry exam 
again; and (3) a board recommenda- 
tion that the agency officers who at- 
tempted to coerce him to drop his 
grievance be disciplined. 

The agency disputed the board’s 
jurisdiction over the grievance be- 
cause, in its view, the grievance re- 
lated solely to the termination of a 
time-limited appointment, a matter 
excluded from consideration under 
the law and regulations governing 
grievances. The grievant maintained, 
and the board ultimately agreed, that 









































GRIEVANCE BOARD PANEL—Chair- 
man Richard I. Bloch, center, opens a re- 
cent session with members Rufus Z. Smith, 
left, and Philip F. Dorman. 


he was not contesting the termination 
of his time-limited appointment per 
se, but rather the improper actions on 
the part of the agency which had hin- 
dered his efforts to achieve tenure. 

The agency representative ar- 
gued at the hearing that, given the 
grievant’s failure to achieve career 
Status either by passing the BEX ex- 
amination or by applying for and be- 
ing appointed as a foreign affairs 
specialist, it had no option but to ter- 
minate his time-limited appointment. 

While the board questioned the 
propriety of the agency in offering 
the grievant an extension of 60 days 
in temporary-duty status if he with- 
drew his grievance, it did not support 
the grievant’s request for disciplinary 
action on the grounds of coercion. 
The board found, in the unfortunate 
circumstances of the grievant’s BEX 
examination and the _ inordinate 
amount of time which elapsed before 
he received his notification of the 
BEX decision, compelling reasons to 
conclude that he had been seriously 
and unfairly disadvantaged in quali- 
fying for transfer to the officer corps. 
The board recommended that the 
grievant be given an early opportuni- 
ty to take the oral examination again. 
Furthermore, if he were to pass the 
oral examination, the board recom- 
mended that he be named for ap- 
pointment forthwith as a_ tenured 
employee. 
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GRIEVANCE ACTIONS 


32 —THE GRIEVANT argued 

that he would have been 
promoted to the next higher class 
within the prescribed time limits and, 
accordingly, not been identified for 
separation for maxium time-in-class, 
had his performance record not suf- 
fered from errors, falsely prejudicial 
material and serious omissions. As 
relief, the grievant requested, among 
other things, that the prejudicial re- 
ports be expunged from his record, 
that the separation order be re- 
scinded, and that he be given a retro- 
active promotion. 

The agency argued that the 
grievant’s failure to be promoted to 
the next higher class within prescribed 
time limits was in no way related to 
the issues raised by the grievant, and 
that the remedy requested was wholly 
out of proportion to the alleged in- 
fractions. 

The board determined that some 
relief was warranted, based on its 
findings that one of the performance 
evaluation reports being grieved did 
indeed contain errors and falsely 
prejudicial statements, as alleged by 
the grievant, and that other serious 
procedural errors had occurred in the 
course of his career. 

The board ordered deletion of 
the report from the grievant’s file, 
and inserted in its place a statement 
explaining the gap in the record. The 
class ranking given grievant by the 
1975-76 selection board, which saw 
the report, was ordered expunged 
from the agency’s records, and it was 
further ordered that the grievant be 
given a ‘‘non-rate’’ for that year. 

The board also ordered that the 
agency revoke the separation order 
and grant the grievant a two-year ex- 
tension of time-in-class to allow him 
to reach the next higher class. The 
board made provision that, should 
the grievant reach that level within 
this extended time period, the agency 
should grant him an additional two- 
year period to compete for promotion 
to yet the next class. 

The grievant’s 
quests for remedial 
denied. 

Several months subsequent to 
receipt of the decision, the grievant 
requested that the board reconsider 
its decision. He based his request on 
the fact that the board had not con- 
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remaining re- 
action were 


sidered an efficiency report which 
had a bearing on his case, and had 
not given sufficient consideration to 
the circumstances surrounding his 
failure to receive a promotion in 
1974, even though he had been so 
recommended by the selection 
boards. The agency charged that the 
grievant’s attorney had failed to pro- 
duce material that was either newly 
discovered or previously unavailable, 
as required by Secion 692 (16) of the 
Foreign Service Act, in order to re 
open a case. The board agreed that 
the requirements of Section 692 (16) 
had not been met, and refused to 
reopen the case. 


38 tt GRIEVANT be- 
lieved that a performance 
evaluation report was incorrect. His 
rebuttal, written to give his view of 
his performance and the circum- 
stances under which he worked, was 
ruled inadmissible by the agency 
because he refused to allow it to be 
shown to his rating and reviewing of- 
ficers for comments. At the grievant’s 
request, the agency instead accepted 
the rebuttal as a grievance. In its final 
review of the grievance, the agency 
found no basis to remove the contest- 
ed report, although it did amend a 
portion it judged to be inaccurate. 

A revised rebuttal to the report, 
submitted by the grievant during the 
course of his grievance, was accepted 
by the agency and placed in his per- 
formance file one day before his file 
was to be reviewed by the 1976 selec- 
tion boards. The grievant then asked 
the grievance board to remove the 
first rebuttal from the record of his 
grievance and instead insert the re- 
vised rebuttal. The agency challenged 
the removal of the original rebuttal, 
arguing that it was part of the evi- 
dence upon which the agency’s final 
review had been based. The original 
rebuttal was kept in the record, and 
the revised rebuttal was added to it. It 
was on the basis of the written record 
that the board made its decision in 
this case. 

The grievant asserted that critical 
comments about his performance 
were inaccurate and unfair. He 
charged that neither the rating nor the 
reviewing officer had ever discussed 
alleged shortcomings with him. 
Moreover, he complained that the 


report was given to him only during 
his last hour at post, forestalling any 
discussion even at that late date. He 
believed his ranking in the lowest 
10% of his class by the next selection 
boards was the result of this particu- 
lar report, and he sought its removal 
from his performance file. 

The agency contended that, even 
though the grievant had received his 
report just prior to his departure 
from post, it was evident from both 
the report and the original rebuttal 
that he had received guidance and ad- 
vice regarding weaknesses on numer- 
ous occasions during the rating peri- 
od. The agency cited similarities 
between the rating and reviewing 
officers’ statements and the rebuttal 
which supported the criticisms and 
lent credence to the agency’s view 
that the report was fair and accurate. 
The agency found removal of the en- 
tire report to be unwarranted. 

The board found that, while the 
contested report was occasionally 
harsh in its criticisms of the grievant’s 
performance, the grievant had not 
been able to demonstrate that the 
comments were clearly inaccurate or 
erroneous. It found that the griev- 
ant’s performance had been discussed 
with him on several occasions prior to 
preparation of the report, and that 
the deficiencies noted therein were 
not unique to that particular evalua- 
tion. The board rejected the griev- 
ant’s request for removal of the 
report. 


7... GRIEVANT, a 
black, contended that his 
pattern of assignments over the years 
had unfairly restricted his chances for 
promotion, and had led to his pend- 
ing selection-out for maximum time- 
in-class. He charged that the agency 
had a discernible policy of posting 
black officers to countries with a 
majority-black population and to 
headquarters’ offices which dealt 
with such countries. He complained 
that, as a result of this policy having 
been applied to his career, his ad- 
vancement had been hampered. As 
relief, he sought recision of his 
selection-out. 

The agency argued that the 
grievant was actually grieving 
assignments, a matter outside the 
board’s jurisdiction. That argument 
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aside, the agency denied that it had 
any policy, written or unwritten, such 
as that described by the grievant. Nor 
would it agree that the grievant’s 
assignments had conformed to any 
preconceived pattern, insisting that 
racial considerations had nothing to 
do with the assignment process. The 
agency pointed out that the grievant’s 
Overseas assignments had been in dif- 
ferent hemispheres. 

The board took jurisdiction over 
the grievance, based on the grievant’s 
allegation that his assignments had 
not been ordered in accordance with 
law and regulation. The board 
found no evidence to support the 
grievant’s argument that an agency 
policy existed which had illegally 
limited the scope of his assignments. 
The board believed that the grievant 
had had sufficient opportunity to 
demonstrate his abilities in three 
different assignments, which included 
geographic experience in two differ- 
ent countries. The board found no 


merit in the grievance. 
35 — THE GRIEVANT charged 
his agency with failure to 
apply and interpret correctly the law 
and regulations governing lateral en- 
try into the Foreign Service, thus 
preventing him, an employee serving 
on a five-year limited appointment, 
from attaining career tenure. Three 
years after receiving his appointment, 
the grievant was promoted. He ap- 
plied immediately for lateral entry to 
the tenured service. This application 
and a subsequent one for the foreign 
affairs specialist (FAS) program were 
denied because, according to his 
agency, the certificate of need called 
for by regulations in such cases could 
not be granted due to a surplus of 
senior officers in his functional cone. 
The grievant maintained at the 
hearing that he had all the necessary 
qualifications for career status, that 
he had won his promotion in compe- 
tition with tenured officers, and that 
the agency was so interpreting its 
regulations as to preserve positions 
for career officers, and to deter those 
legitimately seeking status through 
the lateral entry or FAS programs. 
He charged that the agency’s refusal 
to grant a certificate of need in his 
case was incorrect. He attempted to 
prove that there was actually an over- 
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all shortage of officers in his cone, 
permitting the agency, in his opinion, 
to issue a certificate of need. 

The agency countered with its 
own proofs that it was correct in its 
assertion that there was, indeed, a 
surplus of officers with the grievant’s 
skills. It also pointed out that no 
guarantee is ever given an officer with 
a limited appointment that he will at 
any time be made a part of the career 
service. Finally, it noted that the 
agency’s discretionary power to de- 
termine the personnel needs of its 
career service was at issue, not the 
grievant’s qualifications and _per- 
formance. 

The board found no merit in the 
grievance, the grievant having been 
unable to prove his allegations of 
agency misinterpretation of regula- 
tions. The board took special note of 
the facts that: 

—The grievant’s five-year limit- 
ed appointment had conveyed no as- 
surance or right of appointment to 
the career service. 

—Although the agency encour- 
ages applications for lateral entry, the 
ultimate decision as to who, when, 
where and how many should be 
brought into the career service rests 
with the agency. 


3805," GRIEVANT com- 
plained that he had been un- 
fairly disadvantaged in competing for 
promotions and assignments in 1974, 
1975 and 1976 because the agency had 
lost his performance file in 1974. The 
agency admitted that the 1975 selec- 
tion board had no file at all to con- 
sider, and that only a partially 
reconstructed performance file was 
presented to the 1976 selection board 
(partial in the sense that the grievant 
was not informed even then that the 
Original file was lost and was not 
asked to help with the reconstruc- 
tion). 

The grievant believed that the 
loss of his file and, more importantly, 
the failure of the agency to follow its 
normal practices in such cases (i.e. in- 
forming the affected employee of the 
loss as soon as possible after it oc- 
curred, so that the file might be re- 
constructed to the extent possible) 
had seriously affected both his pro- 
motion rate and his assignment pat- 
tern. 


GRIEVANCE ACTIONS 


As relief, the grievant asked that 
the board promote him retroactively 
or, failing this, grant him a step in- 
crease. He also asked that the board 
insert into his performance file a 
statement making clear that the file is 
a reconstructed one. 

The agency acknowledged that 
the administrative errors in the griev- 
ant’s case were lamentable and inex- 
plicable. However, it stated its con- 
viction that, given the limited number 
of promotions available to employees 
in the grievant’s class and cone in 
1974 and 1975, and the fact that no 
one in his class and cone had been 
promoted in 1976, he would not have 
been promoted during those years, 
even had his original file been before 
the selection boards. The agency drew 
attention to the efforts it had made in 
1977 to remedy its failure to present 
any file at all to the 1975 selection 
board. It had convened a special ses- 
sion of two of the three members of 
the 1975 selection board to examine 
the grievant’s reconstructed file and 
to place him in the rank order to see if 
he would have been within the pro- 
motion zone. The two members did 
not find that he would have been. 

The board saw in this grievance a 
‘*distressing example of compounded 
bureaucratic mismanagement over an 
extended period.’’ The board found 
the agency’s efforts to reconvene the 
1975 selection board to be insufficient 
remedy for the disadvantage the 
grievant had suffered by not being 
allowed to compete normally in 1975. 
The board expressed its belief that the 
grievant had not been disadvantaged 
before the 1976 selection board, since 
that board had reviewed a recon- 
structed file which had contained 
most of the crucial material. Finally, 
the board found that the grievant’s 
assignment pattern since 1974 ap 
peared to have been within the norm. 

The board recommended that 
the agency grant the grievant a step 
increase, retroactive to 1975, which 
was not to affect his next regularly 
scheduled step increase. It further 
ordered that his performance file be 
clearly identified as a reconstructed 
file. Finally, the board requested that 
the 1977 selection board, which had 
already reviewed the grievant’s file, 
be asked to do so again following in- 
sertion of the clarifying statement. @ 
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MEDICAL SERVICES 


The Department’s circuit-riding psychiatrist 


He likes living overseas—guess where he’s at 


NE SURE WAY to win a bet is 

to, first, find someone who 
hasn’t read this article. Then, off- 
handedly, say to the person that the 
State Department now has a psychia- 
trist out in the field (which is true). 
Then the clincher. Say that the doc- 
tor, whose name is Elmore F. Riga- 
mer, M.D., is practicing—now lay 
your money down—not at one of the 
large posts at the center of world at- 
tention, where an ample supply of pa- 
tients might be assumed, but 
rather—bet if you don’t believe it, 
you should say—out of the U.S. em- 
bassy at Kabul, Afghanistan. 

You have won. A particular set 
of circumstances accounts for Dr. 
Rigamer being based in Kabul, of all 
places. First, he prefers to live with 
his family in a Foreign Service set- 
ting. Second, it became this post, 
rather than another, because the U.S. 
ambassador to Afghanistan, Theo- 
dore L. Eliot Jr., had paved the way. 
The envoy, a few years earlier, devel- 
oped an active interest in the welfare 
of Foreign Service families at his 
post, and he was instrumental in es- 
tablishing a mental health program 
there. 

Today, both the diplomat and 
the doctor say that they regard it as 
advanced, rather than unseemly, that 
a psychiatrist be part of the support 
personnel at a U.S. mission. All of 
this pleases Dr. Herbert C. Haynes— 
the Department’s other psychiatrist. 
Dr. Haynes, as assistant medical di- 
rector for mental health services, is 
hoping to prove through the Kabul 
example that the Department could 
strengthen itself by replicating the 
pilot project at other posts. 


‘**Living overseas is something 
that I find very broadening, from 
both a personal and professional 
standpoint,’’ Dr. Rigamer, 37, said in 
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Dr. Elmore F. Rigamer 


an interview when he was in Washing- 
ton recently for consultations. ‘‘We 
had already been abroad, in Liberia. I 
was with the Peace Corps there, from 
1971 to 1973. This was after I had 
completed my education and residen- 
cy at Cornell and the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine, at Yeshiva Uni- 
versity. When we came home from 
Monrovia, I took a position in New 
Orleans at the Ochsner Medical 
Foundation, which is a medical and 
surgical hospital and research center. 
I was director of child and adolescent 
services, in accord with my psychiat- 
ric training. It was very interesting 
and challenging, but after a while my 
wife and I began to miss the sense of 
community we had felt in Liberia. In 
our view, people tend to take care of 
each other overseas, and it brings out 
the best in them. In the United States, 
a person isn’t able to spend a whole 
lot of time with his family and his 
friends. So when I heard of the op- 
portunity in Kabul last summer, I ap- 
plied. Because of my travel schedule 


there today, I’m away from home 
some of the time. But when I am with 
my family there—the girls are 8 and 
10 now— it’s all good time. We’ re to- 
gether quite a bit.”’ 

With headquarters in Kabul, Dr. 
Rigamer functions as a regional psy- 
chiatric officer, with responsibility 
for U.S. Government families in In- 
dia, Pakistan, Bangladesh and Nepal, 
as well as Afghanistan. He sees some 
patients on an individual basis. He is 
able to reach many more persons 
through a number of events and serv- 
ices that he arranges at posts in the 
region. These have included, typical- 
ly, a seminar on the problems of 
American women living abroad, a 
workshop on alcoholism, and consul- 
tations with school personnel. The 
latter are aimed at identifying Ameri- 
can youngsters with learning difficul- 
ties, ascertaining what might be at the 
root of these problems, and then ad- 
vising parents on how they might deal 
with the situation. In every Foreign 
Service community, Dr. Rigamer 
seeks to recruit day-to-day ‘‘help- 
ers,’’ to carry on mental health pro- 
grams to which he has devoted pro- 
fessional time and talent. 


A recent regional mental health 
conference in Islamabad opened ona 
Sunday night with a dinner at the 
American embassy school, at which 
Dr. Rigamer spoke. On the following 
morning there was a session on ‘‘Psy- 
chological Emergencies.’’ The speak- 
ers were Dr. Robert E. Beck, school 
psychologist, American Embassy 
School, New Delhi, and Dr. Ray- 
mond Penning, director, American 
Employees Health Association, 
Youth Treatment Center, Bangkok. 
This was followed by lunch and small 
group discussions. The final session 
that day was on the ‘‘Learning Dis- 
abled Child,’’ with Pamela Hurst and 
Beverly Gildner, teachers at the New 
Delhi school, as speakers. 

The topics on Tuesday were 
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**Drugs and Alcoholism in the Fami- 
ly’’ (Dr. Larry Jassie, regional medi- 
cal officer, Embassy Kathmandu); 
**After School Programs’’ (Christina 
Jones and Jonathan McRoberts, 
teachers, Lincoln School, Kathman- 
du); and ‘‘Decision Making for 
School Board Members’’ (Bill 
O’Hale, superintendent, and Mike 
Anthony, counselor, Karachi Ameri- 
can School). The final day, on Wed- 
nesday, included a talk by Dr. Riga- 
mer on ‘‘Manifestations of Depres- 
sion in Childhood and Adolescence,”’ 
and small group sessions, ‘‘to discuss 
implementation of psychological 
services for the coming year.”’ 


Dr. Rigamer was asked, in the 
Washington interview, whether For- 
eign Service employees and their fam- 
ilies living Overseas are under greater 
mental stress than Americans living in 
the United States. ‘‘I really don’t 
know,’’ he replied. ‘‘ There have been 
no comparative studies, and I’m sure 
that no one can speak authoritatively 
on that subject, one way or the other. 
But I do know that the overseas fami- 
ly encounters different kinds of 
problems. And, of course, there is the 
added stress of having a problem and 
then also being in an area where pro- 
fessional help might not be avail- 
able.”’ 


Ambassador Eliot, also in Wash- 
ington recently, recounted to the 
NEWSLETTER how the program got 
started in Kabul. ‘‘When I arrived 
there in the fall of 1973,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
got to know the regional medical of- 
ficer, Dr. Frank L. Pettinga—a high- 


How to remember Afghanistan 


The second annual ‘‘Remem- 
ber Afghanistan Picnic,’’ for those 
who have served in that nation, 
will be held June 28 in the Car- 
derock picnic area of Chesapeake 


& Ohio National Historical Park. 
Bring your own food and drink. 
For information, get in touch with 
Jay or Janet Hawley, 11120 Forest 
Edge Drive, Reston, Va. 22090, 
telephone (703) 437-5933, after 4 
p.m. 
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ly competent and understanding gen- 
eral practitioner. He’s now in Vienna 
as the medical officer there. Frank 
and I talked a great deal in those days 
about the problems of youth—espe- 
cially drugs—and the strains that 
some families appeared to be under. 
We decided it would be a good idea to 
get a mental health program going on 
an experimental basis, and the De- 
partment approved. Dr. Richard 
Westmaas, a clinical psychologist, 
came out to Kabul and got it started. 
He did an excellent job. When he re- 
signed last year, we were fortunate to 
be able to get Dr. Rigamer to join us. 
**The way I got into this myself, 
basically, was at the dinner table, 
where I’ve always heard a lot about 
mental health. My wife, Patricia, has 
a master’s in early childhood educa- 
tion, and she’s done a lot of work 
with emotionally disturbed children. 
She taught at a therapeutic nursery 
school in Washington. As for myself, 
I’ve had a longtime interest in the 
well-being of Foreign Service people. 
I’m a former president of the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service Association, and 
that accounts for some of my interest. 


‘**‘I think we can all agree there 
are strains on our overseas families 
today that didn’t exist as recently as, 
say, even 10 years ago. I have in mind 
the teen drug situation, and the fact 
that many women today are asserting 
themselves in terms of developing a 
career. I think it took the Foreign 
Service a long time to recognize this. 
The attitude used to be: ‘Just salute 
and go overseas, no matter what the 
problems are.’ But that’s not tenable 
today. 

‘‘For my part, as an ambassa- 
dor, I want to be sure that our For- 
eign Service people have recourse to 
good medical care. I think the pro- 
gram in Kabul is effective. I haven’t 
had to take any disciplinary action 
there in the last four years.”’ 


* * * * * 


In the Department’s Office of 
Medical Services, Dr. Haynes said: 
‘‘In my opinion, a program such as 
this gives the Foreign Service a good 
image because it demonstrates a re- 
sponsible concern on the part of the 
Department for its employees, in the 

































































Mrs. Jimmy Carter, attending a panel dis- 
cussion in the Department on ‘‘Mental 
Health and Foreign Service Living,’’ 
receives an honorary membership in the 
Association of American Foreign Service 
Women, which sponsored the program. 
Lesley Dorman, AAFSW president, makes 
the presentation. Mrs. Carter has taken a 
leadership role in mental health circles since 
becoming First Lady. 





same way that the opening recently of 
the Family Liaison Office demon- 
strated it. 

‘*] think our program in Kabul is 
a very interesting one, and it goes 
without saying that we are watching it 
closely. The question for the Depart- 
ment is whether this program of on- 
site services, concentrating on early 
detection, intervention, education 
and prevention, will prove to have 
measurable benefits for the Foreign 
Service. I think we’re beginning to see 
that already. 


‘*Living overseas is challenging 
in a number of ways. There are some 
individuals who find themselves 
stimulated by challenge, and who 
look on it as sort of a problem- 
solving exercise. There are others who 
do not respond as well initially, but 
who can make a very successful adap- 
tation provided they receive the right 
kind of support. Existing examples of 
support are language and area cultur- 
al training programs at the Foreign 
Service Institute. These programs 


work, and that’s why it pays to have 
them. The time will come when we 
can make this kind of assessment, 
positive or negative, with respect to 
Kabul.”’ 
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Ask 
Doctor “ 
Watson 


This column by William 
M. Watson, M.D., chief of 
the Department’s Office of 
Medical Services, appears 
monthly in the NEWSLET- 
TER. Whether you are serv- 
ing overseas or at home, you 
are encouraged to get your 
questions answered on these 
pages. Write to the editor, or 
to Dr. Watson directly. In 
either case, your privacy will 
be respected; your post will 
not be identified. 


Q. 


I have recently been given a No. 2 
clearance, which reads ‘‘Cleared for 
Foreign Service Duty at a Post with 
Adequate Medical Facilities.’’ In 
order that I may plan future assign- 
ments, how can I obtain a list of posts 
with adequate medical facilities? 


a 


This question is presented to me quite 
often. There was an explanation of 
limited clearances in my February 
NEWSLETTER column. Our individual 
evaluation of each medical condition 
precludes a listing of posts with ‘‘ade- 
quate medical facilities,’’ since each 
case must be assessed against the 
conditions at the post. After a limited 
clearance is issued, and a request is 
received from your personnel office 
for post approval, a staff physician 
within the Office of Medical Services 
evaluates your medical limitation and 
the facilities at that specific post, and 
determines whether the post has ade- 
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quate medical support for your as- 
signment. 


Q. 


I was hospitalized in Deeember and 
the bills were paid by the Depart- 
ment. But I received a letter recently 
saying that, since I carry health and 
medical insurance with Aetna, I must 
submit a claim to them, collect what 
benefits I can, and send the check to 
the Department. Why should I? 


R 


Glad you asked. The U.S. Comp- 
troller General has held that employ- 
ees and dependents who receive medi- 
cal care at U.S. Government expense 
(under the provisions of the Depart- 
ment’s Medical Program), and who 
are covered by private medical insur- 
ance policies, must claim and transfer 
to the Government such benefits as 
may be payable under these policies. I 
might add that timely filing of claims 
is required by insurance companies; 
most plans will not accept a claim 
submitted tardily. 


Q. 


To what extent does a Foreign Service 
employee have to be disabled to be 
eligible for medieal disability retire- 
ment? 


A. 


The Foreign Service Act of 1946 re- 
quires that an employee, te be eligi- 
ble, must be totally disabled for use- 
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ful and efficient service. There is no 
requirement that the disability be 
service connected. There are no pro- 
visions for partial or ‘‘percentage’’ 
disability retirements. 


eo) WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


When I receive medical care from a 
physician or medical facility covered 
under the Department’s Medical Pro- 
gram, hew long does it take for the 
physician or facility to be reimbursed 
by the Department? Also, if the phy- 
sician or facility refuses to wait, can I 
pay the bill myself and be reimbursed 
later? 


The physician or facility normally 
receives a U.S. Treasury check four 
to six weeks after bills are received in 
the Department. If they will not wait, 
you may pay and claim reimburse- 
ment from the Depaftment. 


OQ. WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


My family and I are preparing to have 
our physical examinations before be- 
ing transferred to our next post. Iam 
confused about Form BSL-820 (Let- 
ter of Authorization). Is this form 
alone sufficient authorization for a 
private medical facility to perform 
our physieal exarninatious? 


A. 


Yes. However, if your designated 
home leave address is within a 25-mile 
radius of a U.S. Government medical 
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facility, you must use that facility, 
provided it can perform the required 
examinations. For your information, 
the DSL-820 is currently under revi- 
sion, to make the fees mentioned on 
the old form more compatible with 
rates prevailing in the medical com- 
munity. 
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I have taken my physical examina- 
tion. After completing it, the doctor 
said I should lose 20 pounds and quit 
smoking—or else I wauld be running 
an above-average risk of heart attack. 


I’ve always been a little heavy. Is this 
just standard talk that your doctors 
give everyone, or is there real risk? 


The doctor was not giving you a 
standard pitch. He was concerned. 
Your extra weight, smoking, exercise 
pattern and family history have put 
you in a moderate risk category. You 
can contrel several of the factors, and 
thereby lower your risk of heart at- 
tack. See the ‘‘Cardiac Risk Profile,”’ 
below. It is not infallible, but it gives 
you an idea of the risks from various 
factors. 
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Federal employees 
receive counseling 


Almost 21,000 federal workers 
were counseled last year for alco- 
holism, drug abuse, and emotional or 
similar problems. Of these, 12,069 
were for emotional or similar prob- 
lems with 85% termed ‘‘helped.’’ 
Some 8,073 were counseled for alco- 
holism with 76% helped. And 747 for 
drug problems with 62% helped. 

Since the alcohol program’s in- 
ception five years ago, nearly 30,000 
persons have received counseling. 
The agencies in which the program 
showed the best rate of response were 
the Departments of State, Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and Navy. 


Cardiac risk profile 


This is the Cardiac Risk Profile used by the Northern 
Virginia Chapter ef the American Heart Asseciation te 
determine the probability of a person's having a heart 
attack. lt was released by the chapter as the group kicked 
eff its 1978 campaign to raise money for research and 


prevention. 


# your score is: 


No known 
history of 
heart disease 


TOBACCO 
SMOKING 


EXERCISE intensive 
occupational 
and recreational! 
exertion 


Cholerteroi 
below 180 mg. % 
Diet Contains 

no animal or 
solid fats 


* CHOLESTERO 
OR FAT % 
IN DIET 


100 
upper reading 


your score. 


6-11 - risk well below average 
17- risk below average 
24- risk generally average 


12- 
18- 


Listed below are those risk factors generally associated 
with,an increased danger of heart attack. Study each risk 
facter and its row, finding the box which applies to 
yourself. Note the points given in the lower right-hand 
corner of the box. After checking all the risk factors, total 


25-31- risk moderate 
32-40- risk dangerous . 
41-62- danger urgent! see your physician. 


1 relative with 
Gardiovascular 


Cigar and/or 
pipe 


Moderate 
occupatianal 
and recreationa! 
exertion 


Cholesterol 
181-205 mg. % 
Diet Contains 
10 %animal or 
solid fats 


120 
upper reading 


2 relatives with | 
cardiovascular 
disease 

Over 60 


6-20 Ibs. 
over weight 


10 cigarettes 
or less a Gay 


Sedentary work 
and intense 
recreational 
exertion 


holestero! 
6-230 mg. % 
Diet Contains 
20% animai or 
solid fats 


1 relative with 
cardiovascular 
disease 

Under 60 


21-35 Ibs. 
over weight 


20 cigarettes 
aday 


Sedentary work 
and moderate 
recreational 
exertion 


Cholestero! 
231-255 mg. % 
Diet contains 
30% anima! or 
solid fats 


166 y 
upper reading 


* yeu Gon’t know your cholesteroi level, the average U.S. diet contains 40% fat. 
** (f you have no recent reading, but have passed an insurance or industria! examination, chances are you are 140 or jess. 
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51 to 60 


2 relatives with 
cardiovascular 
disease 

Under 60 


36-50 Ibs. 
over weight 


30 cigarettes 
aday 


Sedentary work 
and light 
recreational 
exertion 


Cholesterol 
256-280 mg. % 
Diet contains 
40% animal or 
solid fats 


180 
upper reading 


Stocky 
mate 


61 to 70 
and over 


3 relatives with 
cardiovascular 
disease 

Under 60 


51-65 Ibs. 
over weight 


40 cigarettes 
aday or more 


Complete lack 
of all 
exertion 


Cholesterol 
281-300 mg. % 
Diet Contains 
50% anima! or 
solid fats 


200 or over 
upper reading 
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Aicohol Awareness Program 


‘The Drinking Game 
and How to Beat It’ 


Following is the seventh in a 
series of excerpts from ‘‘The Drink- 
ing Game and How to Beat It.’’ The 
author, who writes anonymously, 
was educated at small private schools 
and a top woman’s college—and en- 
joyed success in the fashion industry, 
magazines, television and corporate 
management. The excerpts are repro- 
duced, with permission, from the 
Benco edition, copyright 1970 by 
Benjamin Co., Inc. 


How TO GET THROUGH THE FIRST 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS IF YOU’RE 
Too ILL TO GO TO WORK 


If you’re in such bad shape that 
you would normally stay home from 
work—and are wisely refusing to 
anesthetize yourself with pills—then 
stay home today. But remember that 
this time you’re staying home for a 
different purpose: you’re learning 
how to live without liquor. 

Toward this end there are physi- 
cal and psychological weapons you 
can use to ease your pain. 

1. YOU’VE GOT TO LOOK BET- 
TER BEFORE YOU CAN FEEL BETTER. 
If you’re a man, shower and shave 
and put on your most immaculate 
shirt and best-pressed pants. You will 
find that comfortable, casual clothes 
are easier On your nerves. 

If you’re a woman, bathe and 
put On your smartest casual clothes— 
the ones you know you look best in. 
And don’t forget make-up. You'll 
have no more trouble with your 
shakes in making up than a man will 
have in wielding his razor. 

The effort is what counts. I don’t 
care if it takes you three hours to 
dress on this first day. Bathe and 
dress. 

If normally you would break up 
your bathing and dressing with sips 
from a bottle or a can of beer, then 
don’t push yourself. Sit down period- 
ically and sip some coffee or orange 
juice—or go rinse your parched 
mouth with water. None of these 
things, I know, will lessen your dis- 
comfort. But what you are doing is 
playing for time. 
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With every passing fifteen min- 
utes, you’re closer to the end of that 
crucial first twenty-four hours. Even 
if you waste some of these minutes 
throwing up the coffee, the Coke, the 
milk or the juices—it doesn’t matter. 

If, however, you take these drink 
substitutes in small quantities, a sip 
or two at a time, your stomach is not 
so apt to rebel. 

2. TRY TO EAT SOMETHING. 
Perhaps a little broth will stay down. 
Follow it a while later with a little 
toast and a sip of tea. Nibble on some 
cheese. Try a small order of scram- 
bled eggs. Eventually you may work 
your way to a chop or a piece of 
steak. And try some vanilla ice 
cream, a spoonful at a time through- 
out the day. 

If you’re alone and so ill that you 
can’t get this food for yourself, then 
send for it. You’ve probably man- 
aged to get the local taxi drivers to get 
you a bottle when you weren’t able to 
move yourself. Use the same ingenui- 
ty to get yourself well. 

If you’ve underestimated your 
debilitated condition, and can cope 
with neither dressing nor eating— 
THEN GET YOURSELF HOSPI- 
TALIZED. It’s safer than taking a 
chance of reaching for that first 
drink. 

3. TRY NOT TO EXAGGERATE 
YOUR DISCOMFORT, BUT AT THE 
SAME TIME, DON’T MINIMIZE THE 
PAIN YOU FEEL. Before this you’ve 
either howled so that even your 
grandmother would pour you a short 
one to shut you up or you’ve 
concealed your distress, restlessness 
and anxiety because you were 
ashamed. 

This time, speak of your hang- 
over symptoms, if you must, to any- 
one who’ll listen—but don’t whine 
about them. In feeling free to explode 
about the cramps in your legs, you 
are avoiding the further build-up of 
tension. 

Or you may find you need to 
withdraw from those around you. 
Then get into a room by yourself 
where you can pace the floor without 
people asking solicitous questions. 

If you wish to turn on TV and 
watch the baseball game your wife 
despises, do so. But do it knowing 
why you are being selfish. Explain to 
her what you’re trying to do—very 


briefly. She’ ll cooperate. 

In the past, objections usually 
arose from your arrogant demands 
for pampering while taking it. But 
this time you’re being constructively 
selfish. This time you’re asking for 
patience and understanding while you 
leave it alone. 

4. DON’T GET INTO AN ARGU- 
MENT—OoOn any subject whatever. In 
the first place you’re in no condition 
today to win. But more important, 
you must avoid excitement and stress. 

If this is the morning your wife 
chooses to let you have it about your 
behavior last night, your ‘‘weak 
character’’ or the ‘‘impossibility of 
living with you any longer’’—listen to 
her as patiently as you can. Do this 
for YOUR SAKE— not hers. 

Then, still patiently and quietly, 
tell her that you’ve decided you are an 
alcoholic; tell her you’ve learned that 
you have most (or all) of the symp- 
toms and tell her that, while there is 
no cure, there is a way of learning to 
live without liquor. Tell her that 
you’re going to sweat out this first 
twenty-four hours with or without 
her help. By letting her know quiet- 
ly—and not defiantly—that you’ll try 
this alone if you have to, you’ re help- 
ing to eliminate her suspicion that this 
is just another appeal for her sym- 
pathy or another dodge to dupe her 
into putting up with you. 

If she’s still scornful, don’t try to 
convince her with words. 

Remember—you must avoid 
outside conflict at all costs. Even if 
keeping quiet offends your pride or 
your sense of justice, bear in mind 
that you cannot stand added tension. 
You’re avoiding an argument, literal- 
ly, for your health’s sake. 

5. TO WORK OFF YOUR NER- 
VOUSNESS DO THE THINGS YOU CAN 
Do WITH THE LEAST DISCOMFORT. 
Do nothing that will put too much 
physical or mental strain on you. 
Avoid doing a task that might dis- 
courage you, if you can’t finish it or 
do it well. For instance, perhaps 
you'll be able to read intermittently. 
But if the words jump or your mind 
begins to torture you, turn to some 
physical activity. 

Perhaps you’re up to taking a 
short walk. Maybe you could manage 
to drive down to the grocery store and 
pick up a stock of fruit juices, Cokes 
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and other soft drinks. While you’re 
there, buy some chocolate bars and 
some packages of mints. Once you’re 
feeling better, these may save your 
life when the urge to take a drink 
comes compulsively upon you. 

6. FACE YOUR SOCIAL SITUA- 
TION REALISTICALLY. By this I mean, 
recognize that you undoubtedly have 
amends to make for your behavior as 
a guest, an employee or employer, a 
host, a friend or a family man. How- 
ever, today you are in no condition to 
do much of anything about readjust- 
ing your social life. 

Today you must avoid anything 
that will increase your tension. But if 
your behavior of yesterday is haunt- 
ing you to such a point that you feel 
you MUST make apologies to your 
wife or friend, then do so. But do it 
without cringing. Know that your be- 
havior (bad as it was) was merely 
symptomatic of a disease you didn’t 
know you had—one you now know 
how to arrest. 

But be prepared to be slapped 
down by those who may have heard 
your ‘“‘I’m sorry’’ many times before. 
If this happens, don’t get yourself 
into a position of explaining or justi- 
fying your behavior. If your apology 
is ignored, drop the subject as pleas- 
antly as you can—and forget about it. 
If you don’t you’ re in danger of feel- 
ing your old resentments and phony 
superiority. And then you’re in dan- 
ger of reaching for that next drink. 

7. STAY AWAY FROM YOUR 
DRINKING COMPANIONS. If you had a 
date to meet them, break it. You’d 
think nothing in the past of breaking 
a date with anyone if you were getting 
stiff. Do the same thing today. 

If you put yourself in the posi- 
tion of being kidded into taking the 
first one or taunted by some heavy 
drinker into showing him that you 
can drink him under the table, 
YOU’ RE the one who may crack up. 

8. KNOW THAT YOU ARE NOT 
ALONE IN THIS FIGHT TODAY. There 
are probably hundreds of drunks with 
liquor still in them who hit their bot- 
toms this morning. The may all be in 
worse physical shape than you—or 
some of them may be better off. 
Some will be able to go to a movie 
where they’ll eat chocolate bars and 
chew mints as they sweat it out. Some 
may be able to get out in the air and 
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work it off while they play a round of 
golf. Some may be able to go to work 
as always. 

Know also that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of us who have 
already gone through your tortures of 
today, and we’re alive to testify that 
the first twenty-four hours are the 
hardest to bear physically. 

9. DON’T WASTE TIME WoRRY- 
ING ABOUT WHETHER YOU’LL BE 
ABLE TO SLEEP TONIGHT. If you 
have truly recognized that you have 
this disease—and have ACCEPTED 
it, not rebelled against it—then you’ll 
be able to go about the task of getting 
yourself in physical condition with as 
little conflict as possible. 

You’ll find that the lessening of 
your tension, together with the trau- 
matic effects of your first day’s at- 
tack on the problem, will exhaust you 
enough to get a little sleep. Perhaps 
you can rest for a few hours in the 
afternoon; maybe you can fall asleep 
by morning. What does it matter? 
You’ll sleep when your body needs it. 


World radio conference 


Study group 5 of the U.S. Orga- 
nization for the International Radio 
Consultative Committee will meet 
April 19, from 9:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
in Room 4071 of the ComSat Build- 
ing, 950 L’Enfant Plaza S.W., Wash- 
ington. The group deals with propa- 
gation of radio waves (including 
radio noise) at the surface of the 
earth, through the non-ionized re- 
gions of the earth’s atmosphere, and 
in space where the effect of ionization 
is negligible. The purpose of the 
meeting is a final review of proposed 
contributions to the special prepara- 
tory meeting for the 1979 World Ad- 
ministrative Radio Conference. 
Members of the general public may 
attend. 


Safety of life at sea 


The working group on standards 
of training and watch-keeping, Sub- 
committee on Safety of Life at Sea, a 
component of the Shipping Coordi- 
nating Committee, will conduct an 
open meeting at 9:30 a.m. April 26, in 
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Winning 


Take k in America. 
Buy US. Savings Bonds. 


Room 8334 of the Department of 
Transportation, 400 Seventh Street 
S.W. Purpose is to discuss the Inter- 
national Conference on Training and 
Certification of Seafarers, to be held 
in London, June 14-July 7. 


Treaties volume released 


The Department has _ issued 
‘*Treaties in Force: A List of Treaties 
and Other International Agreements 
of the United States in Force on Jan- 
uary 1, 1978.’’ The 397-page volume 
covers the bilateral treaty relations of 
the United States with 188 countries 
or other political entities. It also in- 
cludes multilateral treaty relations 
with other contracting parties to more 
than 380 treaties and agreements. The 
publication is for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20402. & 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


interdepartmental 
seminar, May 1-12 


The eighth session of the Foreign 
Affairs Interdepartmental Seminar 
will be conducted by the Foreign 
Service Institute May 1-12. Its pur- 
pose is to furnish the officer having 
foreign affairs responsibilities an ad- 
vanced, intensive exposure to formu- 
lation, coordination and execution of 
U.S. foreign policy. Emphasis is 
placed on current major foreign and 
national security problems, domestic 
factors affecting policy, and such 
critical international issues as food, 
population and energy. Special atten- 
tion is given to the problems of mod- 
ernization and development in the 
Third World, to multilateral diplo- 
macy and to the North-South 
dialogue. 

The plenary sessions focus on 
broad policy problems and their in- 
terdependence. Regional study 
groups provide participants an op- 
portunity to examine issues peculiar 
to geographic areas of personal and 
job-related interests, and to discuss 
the manner in which the U.S. Gov- 
ernment coordinates and implements 
its policy in these areas. 

The seminar draws its speakers and 
discussion leaders from the Govern- 
ment, foreign embassies, universities 
and the business world. In each case, 
the speaker is a recognized authority 
in his or her field by virtue of official 
position, extensive study and experi- 
ence, or both. The interdepartmental 
nature of the seminar, and the inti- 
macy of the smaller regional study 
groups, allow the participant to gain 
an appreciation of the viewpoints of 
the other Government agencies, and 
the role each plays in foreign policy- 
making and execution. 

Eligibility extends to officers of 
U.S. Government agencies directly 
involved, or having peripheral inter- 
ests, in foreign affairs. Preference is 
given to those with the rank of FSO/ 
R/RU-4 or above, or the military or 
Civil Service equivalent (Lt. Colonel, 
Commander, GS-13 or above). How- 
ever, an officer of lower rank may be 
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Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute 


Program May June July 
International narcotics control 


Interagency training program 12 


Administrative training 

Administrative Operations Course — 
Budget and Fiscal Workshop 12 
General Services Training 12 
Personnel Laboratory 12 


Consular training 
Con Gen Rosslyn Basic Consular Course 
Immigration Law and Visa Operations 
Nationality Law and Consular 

Procedure 
Special Consular Services Correspondence course 
Advanced Consular Course 15 -- — 


Continuous enroliment 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 


Economic training 

Advanced Economic Review Seminar 17 

Basic Economic Review Seminar 17 

Economics, Trade and Modern 24 
Diplomacy (Domestic) 

Workshop on international 10 
Business/Commercial Activities 


Equal employment opportunity 
EEO and the Department 
of State Employee 


Political training 
Foreign Affairs Interdepartmental — 
Seminar 

Intelligence and Foreign Policy _ 26 

Executive-Congressional Relations _ 12 

Seminar on Terrorism #0) 22 Siz, 
31 26 

International Relations Theory — — 

World Resources (Science, Technology) — — 


Executive development 

Executive Performance Seminar 
(off-site) 

Supervisory Studies Seminar 
(off-site) 


Foreign Service officer orientation 





Communications skills 

Public Speaking 9 
Vicore Reading Improvement —_ 
Basic Writing Skills 8 


Clerical training 
Word Processing Techniques 1,8, 15) 5; 125.49 — 
22 26 
OCR Telegram Preparation As applicants warrant 
“How to Communicate by Letter and 9 
Memo,” for Secretaries 
Human Relations and Secretarial Office 
Procedures 
Art of Dictation Workshops 


(Supervisors) 


Length of course 


3 weeks 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


23 days 
9months 
9months 
12 months 
2 weeks 


5 weeks 
4 weeks 
3 weeks 


3 weeks 
1 day 


2 weeks 
4days 

1 week 
1 day 
4days 
3days 
5 days 


5 days 
5 weeks, 2 days 


8 weeks (24 hrs.) 
4 weeks (20 hrs.) 
4 weeks (16 hrs.) 


42 days (35 hrs.) 
4hours 
6 days (18 hrs.) 


7 days (17 2 hrs.) 
3hours 


(Continued on next page) 
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Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute —(Continued) 


Program 


Art of Machine Transcription 
Workshop 
Beginning Stenography 


Intermediate Stenography 
Advanced Stenography 
Beginning Typewriting 


Elementary English Skills 


Orientation 

Foreign Service Secretarial 
Training 

Departmental Clerical Orientation 

Departmental Officer Orientation 

Foreign Service Orientation 


Workshop for Foreign Service families 
Workshop for Foreign Service Families 
English Teaching Seminar 

Community action 


May 


June July Length of course 


19 16 f 3 hours 


2 — — 10 weeks 
(60 hrs.) 
10 weeks 
(60 hrs.) 
10 weeks 
(30 hrs.) 
10 weeks 
(60 hrs.) 
10 weeks 
(30 hrs.) 


30 5 days 
8 42 days 


22 2 days 
22 5 days 





8 12 
22 _ 
13 _ 


2 weeks 
1 week 
1 day 





Area studies and language training 


Area studies 

Africa, Sub-Sahara 
Western Europe 

Eastern Europe & USSR 
Latin America 

Near East & North Africa 
South Asia 

Southeast Asia 

East Asia 


15 12 2 weeks 
15 12 2 weeks 
15 2 weeks 
15 2 weeks 
1 2 weeks 
15 2 weeks 
- 2 weeks 
15 2 weeks 





Country studies 
People’s Republic of China 
Russian Familiarization 


Western European languages 
French 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 


1,30 
30 20 weeks 
30 20 weeks 
30 20 weeks 

1,30 





2 weeks 
5 weeks 





20 weeks 


20 weeks 





“Special course concentrating on the Caribbean area. 


enrolled on an exception-to-policy 
basis if the sponsoring agency 
believes the seminar will be beneficial 
to the participant in a current or pro- 
jected assignment. For those agencies 
not sharing in the cost of the pro- 
gram, reimbursement will be request- 
ed on a tuition basis at the rate of 
$287 for the two-week session. 

The seminar will be held Mon- 
day, May 1, through Friday, May 12, 
at State Department Annex 15, 1800 
N. Kent Street (Plaza East), Rosslyn, 
Arlington, Va. (third floor). The 
schedule for subsequent sessions: 
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SESSION 
August 21-September 1. 
January 8-19, 1979. 
April 2-13, 1979. 
June 25-July 6, 1979. 
September 24-October 5, 1979. 


Applications are available from 
the Foreign Service Institute. All ap- 
plications must include the appli- 
cant’s first and second choices for the 
regional study group in which he or 
she wishes to participate. Applica- 
tions for the May | session should be 
submitted as soon as possible but not 
later than April 14. Late applications 
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should be cleared with program as- 
sistant Mildred Bush, (703) 235-8776, 
prior to submission. Secret security 
clearance is required. 

Nominating agencies should as- 
sure that their nominees will be able 
to devote maximum time to the 
course during the two-week period. 
Organization demands on the stu- 
dents’ time—e.g. requests to return 
for office meetings or to handle 
continuing office business during 
seminar sessions not only detract 
from the individual’s learning experi- 
ence but also tend to disrupt the sem- 
inar atmosphere which is the basis for 
this valuable instruction, the Foreign 
Service Institute said. 

For information write or call 
David W. McClintock, Colonel 
David W. Lacy or Mrs. Bush, (703) 
235-8776. 


Workshop offered on 
machine transcription 
producing ‘perfect copy’ 


A workshop, ‘‘The Art of 
Machine Transcription,’’ is being of- 
fered for secretaries and stenograph- 
ers whose managers currently use, or 
plan to use, dictating equipment. Sec- 
retaries and stenographers who are 
interested in learning a new skill for 
future assignments may also enroll. A 
variety of types of units will be avail- 
able, and the emphasis will be on get- 
ting to know the units, operation, 
proofreading and producing the 
**nerfect copy.”’ 

Eligibility extends to clerical 
State employees only, with an enroll- 
ment limit of 10 participants on a 
first-come, first-served basis. There 
will be one three-hour session on 
April 21, from 1 to 4 p.m. in Room 
5703, SA-15. Deadline for applica- 
tions is April 18. 


Program is filmed at State 


, 


‘*Between the Wars,’’ a new TV 
series that began April 5 with Eric 
Sevareid as host, has commentary se- 
quences that were filmed in the De- 
partment’s diplomatic reception 
rooms.The series includes 16 half- 
hour programs reviewing American 
involvement in world affairs from the 
Treaty of Versailles to Pearl Harbor. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Training in U.S. for 
consular locals 


The second session of the For- 
eign Service consular local employees 
training program was held at the For- 
eign Service Institute, February 27- 
March 17. The participants are 
shown, in the accompanying photo- 
graph, with Robert T. Hennemeyer, 
deputy assistant secretary for consu- 
lar affairs. They are, from left, Maria 
M. Langbein, Frankfurt; Aase 
Lawson, Copenhagen; /rene-Ekater- 
ini Melencovitch, Athens; Eva 
Capazzolo, Montreal; and Jeannine 
Kovaleff, Paris. Standing, from left: 
Carla Chimirri, Naples; Christine 
Martinek, Vienna; Gunn Borjeson, 
Stockholm; Mr. Hennemeyer; Emma 
Goldman, Munich; Maria Telma 
Bentes, Lisbon; Johannes Fritzlin, 
Amsterdam; Cristina Benito, 
Madrid; Nello Bernabei, Rome; 
Marijana Vujic, Belgrade; and 
Elspeth Mary Wilkie, London. 

The three-week program is in- 
tended to provide an opportunity for 
local employees around the world to 
see the Washington end of consular 
work. During their stay in the United 
States, they get an opportunity to 
meet with Department officials, con- 
gressional leaders and representatives 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY—Former Ambas- 
sadors Hewson A. Ryan, left, and William 
D. Brewer, second from right, confer with 
Arab journalists here. The newsmen, from 
left, are Ahmed Mohamed Mahmoud, 


Consular local employees 


of other federal agencies concerned 
with consular work. A field trip to 
New York is incorporated in the 
course, which includes a visit to the 
UN and an opportunity to observe 
the work of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, and the Cus- 
toms Service, at JFK International 
Airport. 

Participation is organized by 
region. The first course, last Novem- 
ber, was for employees from Latin 
American posts. The third, to be held 
next fall, is planned for employees in 
the Near and Far East. 


Saudi Arabia; Rafic Shoukat A ttasi, Syria; 
and Raid Atar, Egypt. Mr. Ryan is on the 
Tufts faculty, and Mr. Brewer is ambassa- 
dor-in-residence at the University of 
Massachusetts. 


‘A Nation of Immigrants’ 


The Library, recognizing re- 
cent national interest in finding 
one’s ‘‘roots,’” has mounted an ex- 
hibit from its collections on U.S. 
immigration and ethnic Ameri- 
cans. Included are 19 volumes of 
the Ethnic Chronology Series; an 
1892 annual report from the Su- 
perintendent of Immigration; 1904 
consular reports on immigration; 
Wallace Stegner’s ‘‘One Nation’’; 
two books on the inauguration of 
the Statue of Liberty in 1887; and 
reference guides to ethnic informa- 
tion sources, and to ethnic news- 
papers and periodicals. The exhib- 
it, in Room 3239, will run through 
April 28. 


New language instructors 


New language instructors at the 
Foreign Service Institute include 
Farika Sule Atikkan, Turkish; James 
Beauttah, Swahili; Souad Demiray, 
Turkish; Margareta Feller, Swedish; 
Clara Graff, Hungarian; Euthymia 
T. Mavrelli, Greek; Yuriy Mylko, 
Ukrainian; Sri S.I1. Partowardojo, In- 
donesian; Vera Petkoff, Russian; and 
Darwin Tobing, Indonesian. 

Other new instructors are Eva 
M. Baer, Hungarian; Yodith Debebe, 
Amharic; Wasima H. Ebrahimi, Per- 
sian; Irya Gittelson, Russian; Gudi J. 
Kinzhuber, German; Shokoofeh 
MacKinnon, Persian; Saeng Noiwan, 
Thai; and Henry K. Zalucky, Rus- 
sian. @ 
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diplomacy 
1778 


By JAN K. HERMAN 
Bureau of Public Affairs 


APRIL 1778 


A MISSION IN DISARRAY 


As the month begins, the outcome of the war rides 
on the winner of a transatlantic race. A British sloop 
speeds toward New York bearing an outline of Lord 
North’s peace plan and news that commissioners will 
soon arrive to negotiate an end to hostilities. The texts 
of the Franco-American treaties are also at sea aboard a 
fast French mail packet. 

In London, William Eden, an under secretary of 
state and intelligence expert, has been chosen as head of 
the peace delegation. His instructions are comprehen- 
sive. He has wide powers to negotiate with the Congress 
‘*as if it were a legal body’’ and redress the grievances 
that were cause for the war in the first place. Eden will 
be free to discuss such subjects as crown appointments, 
the stationing of British troops, and American represen- 
tation in Parliament. He can also tell the Congress that 
the British government is willing to suspend all unpopu- 
lar acts passed since 1763. 

Armed with these vast powers, Eden prepares for 
the voyage. He insists on ambassadorial rank and salary 
for the commissioners and appointments as privy coun- 
cilors. The entourage that boards the ‘‘Trident’’ at 
mid-month includes two or three private secretaries, 
twenty footmen, wives, maidservants and crew. Prepa- 
rations become so frenzied that the King himself re- 
marks: ‘‘Parade is not the object of the mission, but 
business.”’ 

Yet the outward appearance of self-confidence can- 
not mask the uncertainty of the expedition. On the 13th 
Eden writes: ‘‘I am given to speculation upon most oc- 


casions, but in this it fails me totally . . . I only know 
that I am neither extreme either of Confidence or 
Despondency.’’ 


In response, Lord North communicates his hopes 
to Eden not only for England but for himself as well. 
‘*God Grant that [the Commission] may succeed and 
that you may in the course of the year give us the com- 
fortable news of a peace with America upon honourable 
terms.’’ 
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Even before the ‘‘Trident’’ departs Portsmouth, 
the British sloop ‘‘Andromeda’’ reaches New York and, 
within hours, the peace proposals are printed and dis- 
tributed through the lines. A day earlier the ‘‘Sensible’’ 
lands on the New England coast. With the French trea- 
ties in his saddlebags, Silas Deane’s brother Simeon 
rides overland to York, Pennsylvania, nearing his desti- 
nation as April draws to a close. 

The British clearly have won the race but there are 
no foregone conclusions. Many view the British propo- 
sals as too little too late. Others, including General 
Washington, discount the news of the British plan as a 
hoax. 





(One of a series) 





In France, John Adams is both overwhelmed by 
French food, theater and elegance, and offended by 
what he considers to be the general depravity of man- 
ners and customs. A ruder shock awaits him at Passy. 
The American mission is in disarray. Silas Deane is 
about to embark for home to answer his accusers in the 
Congress. His peculiar blend of patriotism and business 
is reflected in the confused state of the mission’s fi- 
nances. Many of his dealings with Beaumarchais and 
other French business interests never made the ledgers. 

Franklin himself is not blameless. His whirlwind 
schedule has left little time to monitor Deane’s activ- 
ities. 

Arthur Lee, as ill-tempered and jealous as ever, 
snipes at his colleagues at every opportunity. Never- 
theless, he accurately suspects where Dr. Bancroft’s 
loyalties lie. 

Franklin vents his pent-up frustration and relates 
how the mission’s business is hampered by shouting 
matches and letters poisoned by sarcasm and innuendo. 
Adams foresees that his role as mediator and peace- 
maker will be ‘“‘. a difficult, dangerous and 
disagreable part to Act. . .”’ 

On the 29th the tension is momeniarily relieved by 
an evening at the Academy of Sciences, where two of 
the greatest men of the age are discovered in the same 
audience. Nothing satisfies the crowd until Voltaire and 
Franklin embrace. Adams writes: ‘‘How charming it 
was! Oh! it was enchanting to see Solon and Sophocles 
embracing!”’ 
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THE PEOPLE 
AT EMBASSY 
PRAGUE 


Life in the Foreign Service is cap- 
tured in these photos by Hana Ham- 
plova, wife of a Czechoslovakian art- 
ist, who worked with public affairs 
officer Frederick Quinn and his depu- 
ty, Leonardo Williams. The NEws- 
LETTER editors would be pleased to 
receive photos of equal quality from 
all the rest of our embassies. Keep 
turning the pages for more pictures. 


Administrative officer George H. Haines 
IIT, left, and senior administrative specialist 
Josef Kaplan, with a rear view of the em- 
bassy in the background. The 16th-century 
Schoenborn Palace has recently undergone 
a facelifting; the facade was redone. 


Col. Broz, standing, second from left, and 
Col. Chaney, standing, third from left, in- 
spect a Czech-built L-39 Albatros during a 
visit to Kbely Air Base. 


Ambassador and Mrs. Thomas R. Byrne 
visit the American exhibition at the 1977 
Brno International Trade Fair. With the 
ambassador on left are Paul Terlizzi and 
Henning Vontillius, both of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Economic 
counselor Robert J. Montgomery is at 
right. 
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EMBASSY PRAGUE 


Kendall Montgomery, wife of economic 
counselor Robert J. Montgomery, teaches 
the fourth grade. 


Jacqueline Broz, wife of defense attache 
Col. Alfons L. Broz, in the embassy’s com- 
missary, where she works part-time. 


Patricia Bullard in the embassy garden, 
with children from the _ International 
School. Mrs. Bullard organizes physical 
education activities. She is the wife of 
S/Sgt. Dewey F. Bullard. 





Consular officers Randolph M. Bell and 
Martin N. Poulin during a break in their 
day. 


Ben Wickham, economic/commercial offi- 
cer, at the recently-completed Business Fa- 
cilitation Center, established for visiting 


. Fix 
American businessmen. . <i i 


Elizabeth Lee, right, wife of economic/ 
commercial officer James Lee, is shown 
with some of her first-grade students at the 
International School in the embassy. She is 
one of six embassy wives who teach there. 


The school has 115 students from 30 coun- 
tries. 
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EMBASSY PRAGUE 


Voula Dishaw, right, wife of general serv- 
ices officer Robert A. Dishaw, studies the 
Czech language with Marie Mahardjova, 
the embassy’s language teacher. More than 
30 embassy employees and their wives have 
been learning Czech in the last year, 
through courses organized by the post. 


Army Attache Col. Otto P. Chaney shakes 

hands with Marshal Ustinov, Soviet defense 

minister, at a welcoming ceremony in Diplomatic wives at one of their meetings. 
Prague’s Ruzyne Airport. 








_— 


Zdenek Pecka, librarian, assists a Czech there is a long waiting list for the recording Kay Trotter, wife of regional security offi- 
jisitor in the music section. The facility is equipment. cer Charles D. Trotter, with her second- 
highly popular with the Czechoslovaks; grade students. 


Women from the diplomatic community many countries, provided by the other em- 
are guests of American wives at a special bassies in Prague. 
Christmas buffet featuring dishes from 
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Press and cultural librarian Mary Glaeser 
checks out a book to one of the library’s 
Czechoslovak members. She sees an aver- 
age of 70 Czechoslovak visitors each day. 
She is the wife of Marine S/Sgt. Gary T. 
Glaeser, the noncommissioned officer in 
charge. 


a 
‘ 
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Economic/commercial officer James Lee, 
center, meets with two visiting American 
bankers at the embassy’s Business Facilita- 
tion Center. 


& 
oe <4 
American wives are hostesses at a luncheon 
in the ambassador’s residence for the In- 
ternational Women’s Organization. The 
group meets monthly at the embassies in 
Prague. 





EMBASSY PRAGUE 


Ambassador Thomas R. Byrne, right, and 


n 7 : Political counselor Byron B. Morton on his 
deputy chief of mission Robert H. Frowick. 


way to a meeting at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 





Consul Robert A. Méillspaugh makes 
quickie repairs on the visa machine. About 
100 visas are issued each week at the em- 
bassy. 


Assistant public affairs officer Leonardo 
M. Williams and his wife, Brenda, at the 
Charles Bridge gateway. 
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EMBASSY PRAGUE 


Marine Cpl. M.A. Walliford and Frank Volek, right, welcome a visitor to the embassy. 


Local employees lauded 
by Senator Sasser 


Frank Volek, permanent re- 
ceptionist at the embassy in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, has been 
praised in Congress as being ‘‘a 
prime example of the excellent 
service’ that Foreign Service local 
employees have given the United 
States over the years. Mr. Volek 
who joined the embassy in 1933, 
and other citizens of foreign coun- 
tries in U.S. diplomatic missions, 
were lauded by Senator James R. 
Sasser (D.-Tenn.). 

‘**T would like to show my ap- 
preciation for the dedicated service 
Frank Volek and countless others 
have given to the United States,”’ 
the Senator said in the Congres- 
sional Record of February 8. ‘‘For 
their contribution to the well-being 
of American interests in countries 


around the world, the local em- 
ployees of our diplomatic missions 
deserve the recognition and the 
thanks of the entire nation.”’ 

Mr. Volek began his long 
service with the embassy as a 
general handyman. He was soon 
promoted to messenger. He later 
became chief of administrative 
service, in charge of all the house- 
keeping activities of the U.S. mis- 
sion in Czechoslovakia. ‘‘During 
the tragedy of World War II, 
Frank Volek was charged, along 
with the Swiss Embassy, with the 
maintenance and protection of all 
U.S. Government property in 
Prague,’’ Senator Sasser told his 
colleagues. ‘‘I might add that, even 
during the German occupation of 
Czechoslovakia, no damage was 
done to the embassy, largely due to 
Mr. Volek’s care and dedication to 
the protection of U.S. property.”’ 





FOREIGN SERVICE FAMILIES 


Language tests for 
FS family members 


Foreign Service Institute lan- 
guage tests are now available for 
adult members of State and USIA 
Foreign Service families (spouses or 
dependents 18 years of age or older) 
on the same basis as for employees. 
That is, tests will be provided at the 
end of training in Washington for de- 
pendents and employees alike. 

In addition, adult members of 
State and USIA Foreign Service fam- 
ilies may arrange for a test at the in- 
stitute in Washington in any language 
in which they profess proficiency. 
State dependents may contact the 
testing unit directly (235-8801). USIA 
dependents may arrange for tests by 
calling the USIA training office (Ed- 
ward Silvis, 724-9851). 

Testing at post is provided to 
employees under conditions outlined 
in 3 FAM 876.3. Consonant with that 
section of regulations, adult State 
family members departing a foreign- 
language post on direct transfer to 
another foreign post in a different 
language area are eligible for testing 
at post in a primary language of the 
post they are leaving, when they have 
no reasonable prospect of being test- 
ed in Washington en route, and when 
an institute examiner is available to 
administer the test. 

If language skill is required for a 
specific job, and if all other position 
requirements are met, an adult family 
member being considered for employ- 
ment abroad by an agency of the U.S. 
Government, and while assigned 
abroad as a State dependent, may be 
tested in the local language at the in- 
stitute in Washington, or at post, 
when an institute examiner is avail- 
able. 


WARSAW—Carroil Brown, deputy chief 
of mission, second from left, and second 
secretary Larry G. Butcher, right, receive 
Meritorious Honor Awards from Ambas- 
sador Richard T. Davies. With their 
husbands are Mrs. Elvira Brown and Mrs. 
Suzanne §S. Butcher, holding daughter 
Laurie. 
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BOOK FAIR—Naomi Brown, Jo Ann 
Dikeos and Marian Wiley with a 1912 sew- 
ing machine contributed to the Association 
of American Foreign Service Women by 
Mrs. Dikeos. Volunteers are gathering 


books, magazines and rare objects for the 
annual fall sale to finance scholarships, 
mental health, a boys’ club and other proj- 
ects. Donors may call 632-9411 to arrange a 
pickup for their items. 





Workshop for Foreign 
Service families 


The Workshop for Foreign Serv- 
ice Families of the Foreign Service In- 
stitute is offering a broad range of 
spring programs for families prepar- 
ing for overseas assignment or return- 
ing from abroad for Washington 
duty. 

A two-week seminar covers the 
American political, social, economic 
and artistic scene, cross-cultural com- 
munication, global interdependence 
and other topics of importance to 
families interpreting the United States 
abroad, or reintegrating. The pro- 
gram, including films, discussions 
and lectures by university and Gov- 
ernment specialists, will be held May 
8-19, from 9:15 a.m. to3 p.m. 

The English Teaching Division 
of USIA, in cooperation with the 
Family Workshop, will offer a pro- 
gram introducing materials and tech- 
niques for the teaching of English as a 
foreign language. There are no pre- 
requisites. It is scheduled for May 22, 
from 9:15 a.m. tol p.m. 

All of the seminars are held at 
the institute. The seminars welcome 
employees, spouses and teenagers of 
the Government foreign affairs com- 
munity. For information, call the 
workshop, 235-8784. 


PANAMA— Ambassador William J. Jor- 
den, center, presents the Joint Service Com- 
mendation Medal to Master Sergeant Do- 
mingo Santiago, U.S. Military Group, who 
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Mrs. Cyrus Vance registers for Workshop 
for Foreign Service Families as George S. 


is shown with his family. The award recog- 
nizes Sergeant Santiago’s contribution over 
a three-year period to logistical develop- 
ment of the Panamanian Air Force. 


FOREIGN SERVICE FAMILIES 


Springsteen, F oreign Service Institute direc- 
tor, looks on. 


State to tap own resources 


The Department has decided to 
tap its own resources to establish an 
automated skills bank in the Family 
Liaison Office. This decision was 
communicated to Congress by Depu- 
ty Under Secretary Benjamin H. 
Read in a letter supplementing his 
report On initial operations of the new 
unit at State (NEWSLETTER, March). 
An earlier report to Congress had 
said that the Department would con- 
tract with Cynthia Chard, who is ac- 
tive in the Association of American 
Foreign Service Women, to establish 
the skills bank. 


Guide to consular services 


The Bureau of Consular Affairs 
has published a 12-page booklet en- 
titled ‘‘A Guide to Visas, Passports 
and Consular Services.’’ Copies are 
available. Phone Extension 28814. @ 
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EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


Statistics on female 
employment at State 


The representation of women in 
the Department’s total workforce in- 
creased 0.1% in the year ending De- 
cember 31 (from 37.6% to 37.7%). 
A 10-year study ending on the same 
date shows an increase of 1.2% (from 
36.5% to 37.7%). 

In all Foreign Service pay plans, 
which represent approximately two 
thirds of the Department’s work- 
force, the number of women de- 
creased by 50 last year, while the total 
FS workforce grew by 97. This re- 
sulted in a decrease of 0.8% for the 
representation of women. For the 
decade ending December 31, the 
number of women employed in the 
Foreign Service categories dropped 
by 936, while the total FS population 
dropped by 1,926, resulting in a 4.1% 
decrease in the representation of 


women (from 29.1% to 25.0%). 
At the middle levels of all FS pay 
plans, women gained 0.2% in repre- 


sentation during 1977. At all other 
levels, however, women lost 
ground—down by 0.9% in the senior 
levels, by 1.3% in the junior level, 
and by 4.2% at the support level. 


The women Foreign Service offi- 
cers category showed an increase of 
0.3% (from 9.3% to 9.6.%) for the 
1977 year, growing from a total of 
322 to 337, while the total of FSOs 
grew from 3,461 to 3,514. Over the 
past 10 years, the representation of 
women FSOs went from 194 (5.6%) 
to 337 (9.6%), or an increase of 
4.0%. In a 20-year review on women 
FSOs only, 1957 shows a representa- 
tion of 8.9%, falling to a low of 4.8% 
in 1970, and climbing back up to 
9.6% as of December 31. 

By levels, women FSOs show an 
0.7% junior increase, an 0.2% mid- 
dle increase, and an 0.6% senior 
decrease between 1976 and 1977. In 
the 10-year study, there is no change 
for women at the senior level (con- 
stant at 2.3%), with a 2.2% increase 
at the middle level (from 6.3% to 
8.5%) and an 11.2% increase at the 
junior level (from 7.6% to 18.8%). 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WOMEN EMPLOYEES — PERCENT OF TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 


DEC. 31, 1967 — DEC. 31, 1977 
(BY PAY PLAN) 


67 ‘77 


In the FSR/FSRU pay plans, the 
representation of women grew from 
16.6% at the end of 1976 to 16.8% at 
the end of 1977. In the past decade, 
women show an increase of 6.2% in 
these two plans, growing from 184 at 
the end of 1967 to 502 at the end of 
1977. The total workforce grew from 
1,729 to 2,993 in the same period. 

In the junior levels of the FSR 
category, women show an increase of 
0.2% in the last year, with a decrease 
of 0.7% at middle level and a de- 
crease Of 2.5% at the senior level. 
Over the past 10 years, women FSRs 
increased at all levels—by 2.1% at the 
senior level (from 2.7% to 4.8%), by 
3.6% at the middle level (from 12.0% 
to 15.6%), and by 5.3% at the junior 
level (from 14.6% to 19.9%). 

As of December 31, women con- 
stitute 3.8% of the FSRU senior level 
(up 0.1% in a year), 22.0% of the 
FSRU middle level (down 0.4% ina 
year), and 15.9% of the junior level 
(down 1.0% in a year). A 10-year 
comparison was not possible inas- 
much as the FSRU pay plan was in- 
troduced in 1971. 


Women in the Foreign Service 
Staff have, in the past year, decreased 
from 1,501 to 1,416, or minus 0.2%. 
In the same period, the total work- 
force declined from 2,671 to 2,529. 
Between 1967 and 1977, FSS/FSSO 
women dropped from 2,813 to 1,416, 
while the total workforce dropped 
from 5,795 to 2,529 in the same dec- 
ade. This is a representation change 
of plus 7.5% for women (from 48.5% 
to 56.0%). 


TOTAL 
FS AND GS 


55277 


67 ‘77 67 ‘77 ‘67 ‘77 


At grades FSSO-1 through -3, 
women decreased by 0.7% in the past 
year, but increased by 10.2% over the 
past decade. At grades FSSO-4 
through -7, women increased by 
0.4% between 1976 and 1977 and by 
10.8% between 1967 and 1977. At 
grades FSS-8 through -10, the 
representation of women went down 
by 4.2% in the last year and increased 
by 6.1% in the last 10 years. 


The number of Civil Service (GS 
and GG) women increased by 1.1% in 
the year ending December 31 (from 
67.7% to 68.8%). In the 10 years be- 
tween 1967 and 1977, the representa- 
tion of GS/GG women climbed from 
62.5% to 68.8%, or an increase of 
6.3% 

In the past year, GS/GG women 
declined 2.9% at the senior levels 
(from 17.2% to 14.3%), while show- 
ing a gain of 2.2% over the past dec- 
ade (from 12.1% to 14.3%). At the 
middle level grades of GS/GG-15 
through -12, women gained 2.3% in 
the one-year study, with a gain of 
2.9% in the 10-year study. At the jun- 
ior level (GS/GG-11 through -7), 
women show a gain of 0.4% in the 
year ending December 31, and a gain 
of 0.5% in the 10 years ending 
December 31. 

One half of the women in the 
GS/GG pay plans are at the support 
level (GS/GG-6 through -1) as of 
December 31, and represent 80.1% of 
all GS/GG employees at that level. 
This is an increase of 1.8% ina year, 
and an increase of 7.2% in 10 years 
(going from 72.9% in 1967). @ 
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PERSONNEL: Civil Service 


PROMOTIONS 


GS-14 


Ronald S. Katz, Interagency Task Force on 
Law of the Sea. 


GS-12 


Lois Jane M. Robinson, Education and 
Cultural Affairs; Sharon B. Kotok, Foreign 
Affairs Document and Reference Center. 


GS-9 


Peter M. Sheils, Foreign Affairs Document 
and Reference Center; Vivian D. Murdock, 
Office of Operations, Supply and Trans- 
portation Division; Sybil N. Garrett, Afri- 
can Affairs; Barbara H. Dunkley, Economic 
and Business Affairs. 


GS-8 


Debra L. Stogdale, Intelligence and Re- 
search; Bettye L. Stennis, Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, International Visitor’s 
Programs; Alonzo R. Chevalier Jr., Intel- 
ligence and Research; Gloria J. Brown, 
African Affairs. 


GS-7 


Audrey L. McNab, Passport Office; Bar- 
bara J. Martin, Foreign Service Institute; 
Linda C. Leyble and Barbara M. Keller, Ex- 


ecutive Secretariat; Melinda K. Jaquiss, 
Oceans and International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs; Jean A. Fitzgerald, 
European Affairs; William T. Duncan, In- 
telligence and Research; Thomaseena A. 
Cox, Office of Security; Marcell Chapman, 
Passport Office. 


GG-7 
David A. Traustman, U.S. Mission to UN. 


GS-6 


Beverly Ann Wills, Anne L. Shamp and 
Etheleen Rice, Intelligence and Research; 
Cynthia M. Kennedy, Jayetta J. Neal, 
Margo A. Clarke, Judy F. Carr, and Dorothy 
B. Blackmer, Passport Office; Barbara K. 
Lee and Patricia A. Burnett, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute; Mary E. Gill, Economic and 
Business Affairs; Kathleen Barrett, 
Politico-Military Affairs; Elizabeth B. Bal- 
lard, European Affairs. 


GS-5 


Gary A. Onufrak, Congressional Relations; 
Barbara A. Middleton, Educational and 
Cultural Affairs; Nancy Jo Kripner, Med- 
ical Services; Michael T. Johnson and An- 
nett P. Hickerson, Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations; Jeanne M. Giam- 
porcaro, Office of Security; Stephanie P. 
Fowler and Ann E. Evans, Executive Sec- 
retariat; Gail S. Carroll, Mildred A. Bloom, 
Josephine R. Smith, Arch Zalkin and Ruby 
A. Berry, Passport Office. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE—Paul 
Stratton, assistant personnel officer, and 
Jeanne Ronchetti, program assistant to the 
deputy director, win Outstanding Perform- 
ance Awards. 


GS-4 


Reginald C. Zackery, Publishing and Re- 
production Division; Jay E. Whitman, In- 
ternational Organization Affairs; Vivian L. 
Thomas, Office of Security; Debbie Taylor, 
Office of Operations, Supply and Trans- 
portation Division; Darlene Smithwick, 
Shirley |. Pomatto and Emma M. Outlaw, 
Passport Office; Richard J. Natale, Office 
of Operations, Supply and Transportation 
Division; Margaret Ann Murchison, Office 
of Security; Cynthia D. Kirk, Office of Op- 
erations, General Services Division; 
Cheryl Y. Jackson, Elizabeth Grant, 
Aniceto A. Generalao and Jeannie M. 
Dowell, Passport Office; Barbara H. 
Harden, Office of Security, New York Fieid 
Office; Beverly A. Crayton, Consular Af- 


fairs; Betty J. Brown, East Asian and Pacif- 
ic Affairs. 


GS-3 


Saundra Vass, Kathy B. Rivers, Robert J. 
Mazzeo and Gwendolyn Lewis, Passport 
Office; Tina M. Lewis, Visa Office; David L. 
Fisher, Publishing and Reproduction Divi- 
sion. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Acar, Keriman, Foreign Service Institute 

Ambrose, Mary Alane, U.S. Mission to UN 

Ansari, Kamel, Foreign Service Institute 

Atikkan, Faika Sule, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Atkins, Rhoda M., Passport Office 

Birmele, Patricia M., Passport Office 

Brown, Lisa M., Administrative and Cleri- 
cal Pool 

Demiray, Souad Aqil, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Devaughn, Thelma T., Passport Office 

Dick, Linda R., Foreign Service Institute 
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Evdochenko-Weis, Marina, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 

Feller, Margareta Elizabet, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Graff, Clara M., Foreign Service Institute 

Guerrant, Joyce M., Passport Office 

Han, Lori J., Passport Office 

Herring, Lillie A. E., Passport Office 

Hvisdock, Cynthia, Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Ivie, Ellen C., Budget and Finance 

Keeling, Sharon R., Passport Office 

Kelly, Virginia C., Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Kemeny, Ann M., U.S. Mission to the UN 

Lippincott, Stephen A., Bureau of Person- 
nel 

McShane, Peggy C., European Affairs 

Mylko, Yurity, Foreign Service Institute 

Partowardojo, Sri Surtikan, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 

Petkoff, Vera, Foreign Service Institute 

Plummer, Frieda B., Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs, Office of Plans and Management 

Price, James M., Administrative and Cleri- 
Cal Pool 

Rechen, Katherine A., Office of Foreign 
Service Career Development and As- 
signments 

Rogers, Anna M., Passport Office 

Santilli, Rena L., Budget and Finance, Of- 
fice of Finance 

Schula, Charlene J., Passport Office 

Stern, Rita G., Office of International 
Organization and Funds Management 
and Congressional Presentations 

Whitney, Thelma J., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Budget 

Winston, Emogene E., Passport Office 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Alston, Doris |., Passport Office to Bureau 
of Personnel 

Brown, Lisa M., Administrative and Cleri- 
cal Pool to Executive Secretariat 

Frey, Marie Ann, Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs to 
Politico-Military Affairs 

Hamner, Charlene E., Special Consular 
Services to Inter-American Affairs 

Jernigan, Tamara G., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Pollara, Margaret M., Bureau of Personnel 
to Foreign Affairs Document and Refer- 
ence Center 

Simpson, Gwendolyn A., Publishing and 
Reproduction Division to Public Affairs 

Stanley, Mitchell F., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Economic and Business 
Affairs 

Thomas, Dorothy E., Passport Office to 
European Affairs 

Thomason, Wanda L., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Bureau of Personnel, 
Retirement Division 

Watson, Susan M., Administrative and 
Clerical Poo! to Economic and Business 
Affairs 

Williams, Grace A., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Office of International 
Conferences 
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ARCHIE STEELE 
PULLS UP 
AND PARKS 


They gave a retirement party 
for Archie Steele the other day— 
‘they’? being the Department’s 
brass and Mr. Steele’s fellow 
drivers in the motor pool. After 
more that 50 years, it was time for 
a swan song. ‘‘I worked for 11 sec- 
retaries of state starting with Cor- 
dell Hull,’’ Mr. Steele said, in a 
speech indicating considerable ab- 
sorption of the art of diplomacy. 
‘*Many people ask me: ‘Which one 





did you like best?’ I liked them all. 
I learned something from all 11. I 
learned 11 different things.’’ 

It was no use asking Mr. 
Steele precisely what he had 
learned from which one. In an in- 
terview prior to the party, he made 
it plain he would have little to say 
on that score. ‘‘What would you 
hear,’’ he was asked, ‘‘when you 
were in the front seat, driving, and 
Secretary So-and-so sat in the back 
seat, speaking with his assistants?”’ 
Mr. Steele replied: ‘‘In all those 
years, whatever I heard stayed in 
the car. It didn’t ever come out of 
the car with me.’’ 


Reminiscing, Mr. Steele re- 
called a single occasion when he 
failed to carry out an assignment 
and this may have been, for all 
anyone knows, W. Averell Harri- 
man’s lucky day. Mr. Steele had 


driven to Washington National 
Airport to pick up Mr. Harriman 
on his arrival there. The chauffeur 
was waiting behind the wheel, 
when a man who struck Mr. Steele 
as suspicious-looking approached. 
‘*What time is Governor Harriman 
arriving?’’ the man asked. ‘‘How 
did you know that Gov. Harriman 
was arriving?’’ Mr. Steele shot 
back. The man squinted at the 
chauffeur and ran off. Mr. Steele 
quickly abandoned the car to re- 
port the incident to a policeman. 
In the meantime Mr. Harriman ar- 





rived. Finding no one awaiting 
him, he took a cab to the Depart- 
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Archie Steele 
(Photo by David M. Humphrey, 
Visual Services) 


ment. ‘‘To this day,’’ Mr. Steele 
told his interviewer, ‘‘I don’t know 
whether Mr. Harriman was ever 
told about this. I know / never said 
anything to him.’’ 

While Mr. Steele did not begin 
working for the Government until 
1926 (as a laborer in Washington 
with the National Park Service), or 
for the State Department until 
1937, his career as a driver started, 
as he would like to have it re- 
corded, much earlier. He was only 
10, in the year 1915, when he was 
sitting on his father’s lap, steering 
as his father drove an old Ford 
around his tenant farm in Scot- 
land, N.C. ‘‘I’ve been driving and 
enjoying it all my life ever since 
that time,’’ he said. 

A fellow old-timer, Ambassa- 
dor-at-large Ellsworth Bunker, 
made a presentation to Mr. Steele 
at the party, on behalf of Secretary 
Vance. Deputy Under Secretary 
Benjamin H. Read said: ‘‘Mr. 
Steele has countless friends. For 
generations, he was the first friend 
we would see in the morning.’’ But 
it was not just the brass who 
showed their appreciation. J.M. 
Mitchell, chief of the Motor 
Transportation Branch, on behalf 
of its workers, gave Mr. Steele a 
silver tray, engraved with the De- 
partment seal, and a watch. 








High quality increases 


The following Department employees 
were awarded high quality increases recently: 

MARIA C. HARGROVE, Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs; PHYLLIS C. RUNGE and 
ALICE ROBINSON, Passport Office; 
DENISE M. BARTLEY and DONNA M. 
HARLEY, Office of Security, CATHERINE 
McKOY and FLOYD L. WATKIN, Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs; PATRICIA F. 
COX, Pouch and Courier Operations; RALPH 
MADDEN, Communications Center; JAC 
QUELINE L. CLARK, Office of Communi- 
cations; BETTY PERKINS, Language Serv- 
ices; HULDAH ALLEN and JANIS DART, 
Consular Affairs) RICHARD P. PHRONE- 
BERGER, Bureau of Personnel; ZARAH SUE 
COLE and THOMASINE REID, Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs; SHARON R. POLSEMEN, East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs; SHIRLEY M. 
EALUM and JOSEPH W. ROSE, Educational 
and Cultural Affairs; DAVID O. WILSON, 
Bureau of Personnel; PAMELA JESSWEIN, 
Educational and Cultural Affairs; and 
DARLYCE M. ELEY, Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs. 


RESIGNATIONS 


Aerni, Larry R., Passport Office 

Andrews, Suzanna M., Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Bilinski, Barbara Ann, Office of Security, 
Chicago Field Office 

Brauner, Cheryl A., Office of Executive 
Secretariat 

Brooks, Gladys B., Bureau of Personnel 

Browne, Sheryle K., Management Opera- 
tions 

Catania, Naomi Joan, Budget and Fi- 
nance, Office of Finance 

Chambers, Shirley, Passport Office 

Chin, Lon C., Budget and Finance, Office 
of Finance 

Dreises, Howard |., Passport Office 

Dunn, Arlene C., Passport Office 

Etherly, Doris J., Passport Office 

Friedkin, Rebecca Jo, Foreign Affairs 
Document and Reference Center 

Grier, Linda T., Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs 

Homanich, James M., Passport Office 

Homesley, Amy Marie, Oceans and Inter- 
national Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs 

Hubbard, Rommey Spark, East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Ivie, Ellen C., Committee on International 
Women’s Year 

Kane, Patrick F., Passport Office 

Knowles, Darline Linda, Office of Security 

Langseth, Karin M., Passport Office 

Ledsky, Rebecca A., Executive Secretariat 


MacAuley, Molly K., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs 

McGlasson, Kathleen R., Office of Com- 
munications 

McLaurin, Rene, Passport Office 

Moskowitz, Pearl, Medical Services 

Nordquist, Myron H., Interagency Task 
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Force on the Law of the Sea 

O’Brien, Gloria J., Passport Office 

Pang, Judy H., Passport Office 

Reck, Kathleen A., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Rosen, Helen Joan, Passport Office 

Rowan, Ann M., Office of Deputy Under 
Secretary for Management 

Schafer, Jane L., Office of Deputy Under 
Secretary for Management 

Scott, Joyce E., Passport Office 

Skarpentzos, George, Budget and Fi- 
nance, Office of Finance 

Smith Jr., Edward J., Passport Office 


Steficek, Darceia Lou, Budget and Fi- 


nance, Office of Budget 
Symmes, Rebecca D., Equal Employment 
Opportunity Office 
Thomson, Carol H., Passport Office 
Towell, Edna J., Passport Office 
Turner, Willistine D., Office of Security 
Wachter, Mary D., Passport Office 
Ward, Haskell G., Policy Planning Staff 
Weiser, Meredith A., Office of Security 


RETIREMENTS 


Cummins, Sidney S., International Organi- 
zation Affairs 

Long, Earle L., Budget and Finance, Office 
of Finance 

Manzoli, Mary K., Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Proctor, Dorothy H., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance 

Schmitt, Ora M., African Affairs 


It’s the Rogers award 
for Zolita F. Kent 


Zolita F. Kent, deputy chief of 
the Directives Staff, Foreign Affairs 
Document and Reference Center, will 
be presented the John Jacob Rogers 
Award at a cere- 
mony marking 
her retirement af- 
ter more than 48 
years with the De- 
partment. One of 
State’s highest 
honors, the award 
is named for the 
author of the 
Rogers Act of 
1924, which es- Mrs. Kent 
tablished the Foreign Service. 

Mrs. Kent served in the adminis- 
trations of 12 secretaries of state, be- 
ginning with Henry L. Stimson. Join- 
ing the Department in 1929, she 
became secretary to the chief of the 
Far Eastern Division. In 1942 she was 
named administrative assistant to the 
adviser on political relations and spe- 
cial assistant to the Secretary. She 
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Wage board promotions 


Aaron T. Jackson, Publishing 
and Reproduction Division, has been 
promoted to WI-11. Stephen Prid- 
gen, also of the division, has been 
promoted to WI-9. 


then transferred to the Foreign Serv- 
ice Auxiliary. From 1945 to 1946 she 
served as administrative assistant to 
the U.S. ambassador to the Nether- 
lands. The following year she again 
became a Civil Service employee—as 
a review officer with the Secretariat’s 
Correspondence Review Staff. By 
1961 she had been promoted to as- 
sistant chief of the staff. 

Mrs. Kent was appointed the De- 
partment’s representative on the in- 
teragency working committee for 
preparation of the first edition of the 
U.S. Government Correspondence 
Manual. She also was selected as the 
alternate State member on the Inter- 
agency Advisory Board that directed 
the committee’s work. From 1963 to 
1967 Mrs. Kent served as assistant 
chief of the Presidential Commissions 
Staff, in the Department. In the latter 
year she joined the Directives Staff as 
a management analyst. During the 
past 10 years she did the final, critical 
editing of the directives to be pub- 
lished in the Foreign Affairs Manual 
(FAM). She was the manager of sev- 
eral volumes, in addition to serving in 
recent years as deputy chief of the 
staff. Mrs. Kent also directed an in- 
teroffice working group established 
to plan and prepare the revision of 
the Department’s Correspondence 
Handbook. 

In nominating her for the award, 
staff chief George R. Mattis wrote: 
‘As Mrs. Kent’s supervisor for the 
last 44 years, I can attest to her con- 
summate professional skill. She has 
eliminated the printing and distribu- 
tion of 84,000 Foreign Affairs Manu- 
al pages a year, by merging the index 
and the list of Limits of Consular Dis- 
tricts in 2 FAM.”’ The nomination 
noted that offices consult Mrs. Kent 
daily to get advice about correspon- 
dence matters—‘‘39 agencies outside 
State have asked to receive copies of 
the Correspondence Handbook that 
Zolita is editing.’’ 
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Mrs. Kent has won other honors 
during her service with State. They in- 
clude a high-quality performance 
award, two suggestion awards, and 
many commendations. She received a 
cash award for suggesting that non- 
skid wax be used in polishing the 
halls. (‘‘I suggested that after I fell 
down and had to limp around for a 
while on crutches. The Public Health 
Service treated me,’’ she recalled.) 
The other award was for suggesting 
that a recording be made on the his- 
tory and development of the Great 
Seal, for visitors to the Exhibit Hall 
where the Great Seal is displayed. 

She has many memories of her 
days in Old State: Of posing with 
Secretary Stimson and other col- 
leagues on the front steps, for a 
‘*class picture’ (the Department was 
relatively small in 1929); of frequent- 
ly seeing President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt from her window, which 
overlooked the White House; of ac- 
companying Secretary and Mrs. Cor- 
dell Hull on their trip by boat to 
South America. When the Depart- 
ment moved to New State Mrs. Kent 
had offices on the fifth floor of the 
old building, near Secretary Mar- 
shall’s office. Over the years she met 
other Secretaries—Stettinius, 
Acheson, Rusk. She has seen col- 
leagues come and go—history in the 
making—and now she has called it a 
day. But it won’t be all leisure in 
retirement. ‘‘I’ll keep busy,’’ she 
said. 


Executive program 
seeks applicants 


The President’s Executive Inter- 
change Program is seeking applica- 
tions from employees of the Depart- 


ment who would be interested in 
a year-long ‘‘job swap.’ The pro- 
gram is intended to give managers in 
Government and industry an oppor- 
tunity to work in each other’s baili- 
wick, and to improve understanding 
between the two sectors. 

**This exchange of talent and ex- 
pertise can help us use our human 
resources in the most effective way,”’ 
President Carter has said. ‘‘I urge all 
departments and agencies to support 
it by seeking out nominees for assign- 
ment in the private sector, and by 
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accepting On assignment an appro- 
priate executive from outside 
Government.’’ 

Only those with a record of 
‘‘significant’’ managerial accom- 
plishments and potential for advance- 
ment to senior positions are chosen to 
participate in the program. The Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Personnel In- 
terchange makes the selections. Mid- 
career Foreign Service economic- 
commercial officers, and Civil Serv- 
ice officers of equivalent rank, 
recommended under provisions of the 
Department’s Executive Develop- 
ment Program, are prime candidates. 
Beginning dates are flexible and may 
be arranged to coincide with eligibili- 
ty for transfer. 


Officers selected as the Depart- 
ment’s exchangees will be on leave 
without pay for the duration of their 
assignment to a private firm. The 
firm will pay the exchangee’s salary at 
a rate comparable to his or her Gov- 
ernment pay, taking into account loss 
of income due to the officer’s 
ineligiblity for an in-grade pay 
increase, as well as incidental moving 
expenses and cost-of-living differen- 
tials, if appropriate. 

During the exchange year, which 
generally begins in August, State of- 
ficers working in private industry will 
have Officer Evaluation Reports 
(OERs) prepared by their supervisors. 
Officers also will be inspected. The 
inspector’s evaluation will cover ac- 
tual performance on the job, as well 
as giving some perspective to the im- 
portance of this kind of training for 
future assignments. Retirement and 
other benefits will continue to accrue 
to participants in the interchange pro- 
gram. 


Final commitment to the pro- 
gram will not be made until each 
“‘side’’ has agreed to the specific 
assignment. This phase of the place- 
ment process usually takes place in 
July-August. It is arranged by the 
commission, in cooperation with 
State’s Office of Foreign Service Ca- 
reer Development and Assignments. 

Interchange executives from the 
federal career service are nominated 
by the head of the department or 
agency. Nominees should have ‘‘a 


proven record of management ability, 
including significant on-the-job ac- 
complishments; high intellectual 
capacity and demonstrated leadership 
ability; the potential to become a 
supergrade in the sponsoring depart- 
ment or agency; and be willing to 
relocate.’’ 


But it’s not all work. The ex- 
changees also study and travel, and 
participate in a series of joint con- 
ferences. These include a five-day 
Orientation meeting; a mid-year 
European study seminar, to examine 
the trade, political and military 
policies of various nations and to ex- 
plore their relationships with the 
United States, the European Com- 
munity and NATO; a year-end con- 
ference to evaluate the interchange 
year and discuss the implications of 
re-entry into the executives’ sponsor- 
ing federal agencies. Other informa- 
tional and training sessions are con- 
ducted by host organizations, ad- 
dressing issues that face the private 
sector. 

Additional information on the 
program—and application forms— 
may be obtained from the Training 
and Liaison Staff, Room 26A08, Ext. 
2330. 


John J. St. John, chief of the 
Textiles Division in the Office of In- 
ternational Trade, is serving infor- 
mally as liaison between the program 
and the Department. A career For- 
eign Service officer, he was assigned 
as senior adviser to the international 
banking group of Girard Bank, in 
Philadelphia, from August 1975 to 
August 1976. 

He also was special assistant to 
the executive vice president, who was 
in charge of the international banking 
group, and a member of several 
standing committees, working on 
various projects. Before his selection 
as a Department exchangee, Mr. St. 
John was chief of the International 
Monetary-Investment Division in the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research. 
Returning to the Department as an 
economic-commercial officer, he was 
assigned to his present job in the Bu- 
reau of Economic and Business Af- 
fairs. He was promoted to Class 3 in 
March 1977. 
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He is available to answer ques- 
tions about the program. ‘‘I recom- 
mend it highly,’’? he told the NEws- 
LETTER. “‘It affords an unequalled 
Opportunity to get an insight into the 
private sector. I also found the educa- 
tional segments very interesting. In 
the New York area, we participants 
would get together every week to at- 
tend lectures at the Columbia Gradu- 
ate School of Business. We also had 
luncheon meetings with some of the 
nation’s top business leaders— people 
like the chairman of General Motors, 
the president of IBM and others. 
There also were meetings with small 
groups of business executives, with 
question-and-answer periods. We had 
Opportunities to learn about many 
aspects of business. 

‘In addition, I had opportuni- 
ties to speak about the Foreign Serv- 
ice to local groups, including the 
foreign affairs council. During a 10- 
day seminar in Europe—partly in 
Brussels, partly in Paris—we met 
with General (Alexander M.) Haig at 
NATO headquarters, and with other 
NATO officials; foreign ministers, 
U.S. ambassadors, leaders of the 
Common Market, U.S. business rep- 
resentatives and other officials.’ 


A graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania and a former lieutenant 
in the Navy, Mr. St. John joined the 
Foreign Service in 1961. He held as- 
signments as consular officer in 
Monterrey, and as a foreign affairs 
officer and public information spe- 
cialist in Washington before he was 
assigned to the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute for economic training. After fin- 
ishing the course, he became 
economic officer in London in July 
1966. He was later detailed to 
Princeton University for graduate 
study in economics. Then followed 
assignments as chief of the economic 
section at the embassy in Managua, 
Nicaragua; foreign affairs economic 
analyst in Washington; and chief of 
the Division of International 
Monetary-Investment. He has won 
both the Meritorious and Superior 
honor awards. 


Since its establishment under 
President Johnson eight years ago, 
the Commission on Personnel Inter- 
change has selected eight Department 
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officers, in addition to Mr. St. John, 
for assignments to private industry. 
Six executives from the private sector 
have served a year in the Department. 
State’s exchangees, the assignments 
they held at the time of their selec- 
tion, and their private-sector jobs are: 
Ralph H. Graner, economic- 
commercial officer, Algiers, assigned 
to Bank of America, San Francisco; 
Adrian A. Basora, economic-com- 
mercial officer, Bureau of Personnel, 
to General Electric Co., New York 
City; Stephen W. Bosworth, econom- 
ic-commercial officer, Paris, to Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank, Chicago; 
James R. Matz, economic-commer- 
cial officer, Jakarta, to Bank of 
America, Los Angeles; Janet Hall 
Diggs, political officer, Bureau of 
African Affairs, to Westinghouse 
Electric Company, Washington, 
D.C.; Thomas McAdams Deford, 
political officer, Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs, to 
Merrill, Lynch, New York City; 
Shaun E. Donnelly, economic of- 
ficer, Addis Ababa, to Cummins 
Engine Co., Columbus, Ind.; and 
John P. Jurecky, financial officer, 
Bonn, toIBM, Armonk, N.Y. @ 


NEW DIRECTIVES 


Personne! 


A revised Memorandum of Agreement has 
been issued. Posts are now required to submit 
to Washington for approval any amendment to 
the list of authorized position titles. The 
authority formerly delegated to posts to amend 
the list of authorized position titles by moving 
existing titles from one level to another and by 
adding new titles, as necessary, has been de- 
leted. (Uniform State/AID/USIA TL:PER- 
459.) 

FAMC-742 on Statutory Changes Affect- 
ing the Administration of Annual Leave, has 
been amended and reissued. Respective agency 
heads have delegated to certain officials the 
authority to determine, for personnel overseas 
or stateside, that an exigency of the public 
business was of such major importance that 
employees could not use scheduled annual 
leave to avoid forfeiture, and to approve the 
restoration of annual leave forfeited because of 
such exigency. (Uniform State/AID/USIA 
FAMC-742.) 


Communications and records 

FAMC-715, dated May 18, 1976, on 
‘*Service of Legal Process,”’ has expired. It is 
reissued in FAMC-741 with a new number and 
date. Its substance continues in force, with ap- 
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propriate changes made in its form, until it is 
codified in the Foreign Affairs Manual. Guid- 
ance has been provided on the handling of 
subpenas and other forms of legal process be- 
ing served on the Department or employees of 
the Department for official acts or because of 
official responsibility. (FAMC-741.) 


Economic affairs 


Effective February 7, 1977, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reduced its leadtime re- 
quirement for Foreign Government Tender 
(FGT) bid deadlines from a minimum of 45 
days to 30 days. Exceptions to this requirement 
are: (1) when the value of the tender exceeds 
$200,000, and (2) when a post believes the 
tender would be of definite informational value 
to secondary U.S. suppliers or potential sub- 
contractors. (TL: ECON-47.) 


Open meeting on safety 
of offshore drilling rigs 


The working group on radio 
communications of the Subcommit- 
tee on Safety of Life at Sea, a com- 
ponent of the Shipping Coordinating 
Committee, will conduct an open 
meeting at 9:30 a.m. April 27, in 
Room 8442 of the Department of 
Transportation, 400 Seventh Street 
S.W. The purpose is to prepare posi- 
tion documents for the 19th session 
of the Subcommittee on Radio 
Communications of the Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative 
Organization, to be held in London, 
September 4-8. 

In particular, the working group 
will discuss the code of safety re- 
quirements for mobile offshore drill- 
ing units; operational standards for 
shipboard radio equipment; opera- 
tional requirements for emergency 
position-indicating radio beacons and 
portable radio apparatus for survival 
craft; and matters resulting from the 
World Maritime Administrative Ra- 
dio Conference, 1974, and the work 
of the International Radio Con- 
sultative Committee. 

Requests for information should 
be directed to Lt. R.F. Carlson, 
U.S. Coast Guard, telephone (202) 
426-1345. @ 


merica 


Take stock A 
Buy US. Savings Bonds 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Allen, Donna Lee, Nassau 

Barlow Jr., Walter J., Athens 

Battles, Susan M., Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 

Carbognin, Daniel P., Bamako 

Cox, Lynne R., Mogadiscio 

Darg, Kenneth Floyd, Mexico 

Donnelly, Edward J., Inter-American Affairs 

Dudley, Anthony A., Cairo 

Duffy, Carol Ann, Luxembourg 

Ebner, Bruce W., Brasilia 

Fallin, Martha C., Vienna 

Fischer, Debra L., Paris 

Gale, Rickey K., Monrovia 

Glidewell, Barbara A., Geneva 

Godfrey, William A., Merida 

Gonzalez, Enrique F., Mexico 

Goodnight Jr., Robert N., Athens 

Hubbell, Richard L., Tunis 

Jaquay, George W., Bogota 

Kuykendall, Maria C., Quito 

Leipziger, Danny M., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs 

Nicholas, Randall A., Kathmandu 

Patenaude, Richard A., Protocol 

Rase, Corina Vazquez, Mexico 

Rodriguez Jr., Jose A., Brasilia 

Ross, Barbara B., Caracas 

Sanchez, Hannelore Maria, Mexico 

Snydelaar, Margaret M., Monterrey 

Starkey, Sheila Ann, Buenos Aires 

Tschudin, Martha, Matamoros 

Urbanek, Lambert Jean, Mexico 

Vinal, Henry G., Sao Paulo 

Williams, Vole R., Rangoon 

Williamson, Molly, International Organiza- 
tion Affairs 

Wing, Chloe C., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Wright, Lawrence M., Bogota 


TRANSFERS 


Amerman, S. Phillips L., Turkey to Paris 

Angulo, Charles Bonin, Brussels to Office 
of Legal Adviser 

Antoni, Mary Jeanne, Austria to Medical 
Complement 

Barber, Nancy V., Syria to London 

Barile, Gina E., Belgrade to Brussels 

Bauso, Philip A., African Affairs to Ndja- 
mena 

Bell, Larry N., Frankfurt to Office of Com- 
munications 

Blodget, Benjamin B., Athens to Guaya- 
quil 

Bloomfield, Richard J., Quito to Lisbon 

Brennan, Kevin C., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Prague 

Briggs, Jack C., Monrovia to Moscow 

Burchyns, Stephen Paul, Office of Securi- 
ty, Investigations Division to Brussels 

Burke, Garrett C., Osio to Frankfurt 

Buzzard, Donna E., Inter-American Affairs 
to Caracas 

Carlucci, Frank C., Lisbon to European Af- 
fairs 
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DAR ES SALAAM, Tanzania— Ambassa- 
dor James W. Spain discusses the situation 
in Rhodesia with a group of American citi- 
zens resident in Tanzania. The group had 
requested the meeting to present a petition 
urging the United States to renounce the 
‘*internal settlement’’ recently negotiated in 
Salisbury. 


Carr, Barbara G., Inter-American Affairs to 
Guatemala 

Chariton, Robert L., Hong Kong to Monter- 
rey 

Cockerill, Glenn A., Lisbon to San'a 

Collings, Helen M., Montevideo to Izmir 

Crowley, Edwin D., Bonn to Bern 

Cusack, Thomas E., Junior Officer Corps 
to Tehran 

Dean Jr., Philip Dale, Tunis to Cairo 

Delanty, William C., Rio de Janeiro to Of- 
fice of Communications 

Dempsey, George Timothy, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute to Vienna 

Dittmer, Lyle A., Tangiers to Port Moresby 

Dorrance, John C., Kingston to Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs 

Eltz, Regina Marie, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Rome 

Endrizzi, Marino S., Rabat to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Eppinger, Vera F., Bonn to Bern 

Fantozzi, Daniel Ted, Tokyo to Sapporo 

Fitts, Robert W., Junior Officer Rotation 
Program to Economic and Business Af- 
fairs 


Memo to bosses 


National Secretaries Week 
starts April 23 this year and runs 
through April 29. 


Foreign Service 


Flowers, Clifton W., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office to Vientiane 
Flynn, S. Ann, United Arab Emirates to 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs 
Fon, Robert L., Venezuela to Office of 
Communications 

Garcia, Marco A., Quito to Colombo 

Garland, William A., Vienna to European 
Affairs (Canada) 

Glidea, Jean, African Affairs to Nairobi 

Grant, Douglas M., Manila to Office of 
Communications 

Gray, John F., Moscow to Kathmandu 

Guerriero, Donald A., Montevideo to 
Bureau of Personnel 

Hall, Fiorence J., Abu Dhabi to New Delhi 

Harr, David C., Foreign Service Institute to 
Mandalay 

Hauser, Timothy P., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Kinshasa 

Haverkamp, Roy T., International Organi- 
zation Affairs to Kingston 

Haverty, John James, 
Bogota 

Hittle, L. Bradley, Junior Officer Corps to 
Merida 

Hoyesen, Harald G., Office of Security, 
Technical Services Division to Panama 

Hudson, William J., Tehran to Foreign 
Service Career Development and As- 
signments 

Hutchinson, Daniel W., Office of Commu- 
nications to Tegucigalpa 

Jackson, Marilyn F., Inter-American Af- 
fairs to Kinshasa 

Jarocki, Joseph P., Kathmandu to Manila 

Jazynka, Alfred L., Paris to Manila 

Junge, Gloria J., Tehran to Mbabane 

Kleinsmith, Alexander, Communications 
Center to Office of Communications 

Knight, Donald R., Colombia to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Kramer, John Stephen, Geneva to Moscow 

Krause, Lawrence J., London to Cairo 


Singapore to 
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MEXICO CITY— Executive counselor Wil- 
liam D. Calderhead, prior to his arrival in 
Washington to become executive director 
of the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, 
speaks at ceremonies here, on February 12, 
honoring Abraham Lincoln. 


Kwiatkowski, Richard C., 
Ouagadougou 

Liimatainen, Robert C., Tehran to Bureau 
of Personnel 

Linville, Duane T., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Madrid 

Linville, Maria D., African Affairs to Madrid 

MacDougall, John D., Warsaw to Addis 
Ababa 

Mack, Evelyn Marie, Japan to Jakarta 

Maison, Raymond C., Berlin to Kathmandu 

Mangan Jr., David Jordan, Jidda to Inter- 
national Organization Affairs 

Marsden Jr., Willard Ernest, Pretoria to 
Hong Kong 

Marsden, Sandra J., 
Hong Kong 

Matz, Hulda L., Berlin to Zurich 

McGowan, Howard L., Foreign Service 
Career Development and Assignments 
to Praia 

McGuire, Edna C., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Tokyo 

McNamara, Brian Michael P., Switzerland 
to Visa Office 

Michal, Edward Joseph, Monterrey to In- 
ternational Organization Affairs 

Morgan, William D., Visa Office to Paris 

Moyer, Shelia K., Foreign Service Institute 
to Yaounde 

Mu, George, Foreign Service Institute to 
Tokyo 

Navratil, William R., Luxembourg to Office 
of Communications 

Norton, Kenneth Leroy, 
Tokyo 

O’Brien, Linda K., European Affairs to 
Bucharest 

Opila, Thomas F., San’a to Islamabad 

Otto, Allan W., Foreign Service Institute to 
Mexico 

Pavitt, James L., Vienna to Berlin 


Niamey to 


Johannesburg to 


Yokohama to 
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Peer, Betty C., Jidda to Nairobi 

Pendergrass, Dewey R., Bahamas to 
Beirut 

Pfeiffer, Robert F., Geneva to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Piccioni, Marion F., Damascus to Kings- 
ton 

Platt, Mark J., Foreign Service Institute to 
Madrid 

Powell, J. Keith, Kingston to Ciudad 
Juarez 

Raymer, Robert Thomas, Panama to Auck- 
land 

Rehse, Gwendolyn A., Port Louis to Afri- 
can Affairs 

Rollins, Glenn A., Lagos to Medical Com- 
plement 

Saunders, Dorothy M., Venezuela to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Sawyer, Inez L., Mbabane to African Af- 
fairs 

Sayers, Nancy E., Bujumbura to Lusaka 

Schalk, Nancie Anne, La Paz to Economic 
and Business Affairs 

Schermerhorn, Lange, Tehran to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Schneider, David T., New Delhi to Dacca 

Shea, James Francis, Rio de Janeiro to 
Canberra 

Sigman, Rose Ann, New Delhi to Kabul 

Simon, Dorothy, Lusaka to Khartoum 

Smith, David R., East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs to Canberra 

Smith, Grace H., Tegucigalpa to London 

Sommers, Charles L., Kingston to Ouaga- 
dougou 

Spear, Jeannette A., Nicosia to Khartoum 

Stafford Jr., Clarence O., Bonn to Lagos 

Stanback, Barbara, Caracas to Managua 

Stebbins, Robert C., Kuala Lumpur to 
Hamburg 

Stephens, John C., Special Domestic As- 
signment Program to Geneva 

Stevenson, Lloyd C., Baghdad to Bonn 

Stickler, Barbara M., Paris to Dakar 

Suddath, Joseph M., Canberra to Teguci- 
galpa 

Sullivan, Herma G., New Delhi to Bangkok 

Tessmer, Karen Sylvia, Brussels to Kings- 
ton 

Tienken, Arthur T., African Affairs to 
Libreville 

Todd, James R., Karachi to Madras 

Tolman, Elizabeth B., Canada to European 
Affairs 

Turnquist, Dan E., Caracas to Stockholm 

Vea, Theodore H., Office of Security, 
Technical Service Division to Office of 
Foreign Buildings, USSR 

Vitale, A. Stephen, Bahamas to Bureau of 
Personnel 

Voorhees, Jacqueline V., Tel Aviv to Kigali 

Ward Jr., Matthew P., Tehran to Bangkok 

Wayne, Earl A., Intelligence and Research 
to Rabat 

White, Frances W. D., Oslo to San Salva- 
dor 

Wicke, Catherine G., Managua to Ottawa 

Willett, John Hurd, European Affairs to 
U.S. Mission to the UN 

Williams, Michael A., Laos to Office of 
Security, Washington Field Office 

Wilmeth, Doris E., Inter-American Affairs 
to London 
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Winter, Elaine C., Belize to Inter-American 
Affairs 

Woodall, Jean M., Brasilia to Moscow 

Wooster, Elizabeth B., Tehran to Athens 

Yodzis, Joseph R., Foreign Service Career 
Development and Assignments to 
Geneva 

York, Charles T., Belgrade to Bonn 


RESIGNATIONS 


Beckel, Robert G., Congressional Rela- 
tions 

Casper, Marilyn Edith, Istanbul 

Daily, Maryellen, Nairobi 

Elbourn, Mabel Lee, International Organi- 
zation Affairs 

Fitzpatrick, Donald Edward, European Af- 
fairs 

Gregory, Cheryl A., London 

Infante, Judith A., Santiago 

Kelly, John T., Office of Security, Policy 
and Training Staff 

Kelly, Sheppard Warner, Office of Securi- 
ty, Policy and Training Staff 

Lochridge, Elizabeth J., Protocol 

Mays, Linda Jane, Santiago 

McCabe, Kathleen M., Wellington 

McKinley, Marlene D., European Affairs 

Miller, Sharleen Ann, Oslo 

Mosher, Barbara A., Medical Services 

Springer, Richard L., Geneva 

Strasser, Yeda W., Santo Domingo 

Vitale, A. Stephen, Bureau of Personnel 

Ward, Darrell L., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion 


RETIREMENTS 


Barrett, Mary F., Bureau of Personnel 

Carter, Lee M., Guayaquil 

Crampsey, Leo E., Office of Security 

Criswell, Eva, Managua 

Douglass, Stanley C., African Affairs 

Grant, Lindsey, Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs, 
Office of Environmental and Population 
Dynamics 

Hammond, Norris E., Lagos 

Hedberg, John V., Panama 

Hitchcock, William K., Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 

Hurley, Rachel L., Office of Assistant 
Legal Adviser, Treaty Affairs 

Lemon, Virginia C., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Office of East Asian and 
Pacific Programs 

Milliren, Thomas F., Cairo 

Mulligan, John Patrick, Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Navratil, William R., 
Center 

Ortwein, Mathias J., Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Osborn, David L., Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral, Foreign Service 

Thornton, John W., Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Tricinella, Mildred D., Santiago 

Vallejos, Viola O., Inter-American Affairs 

Welsh, Irene R., Budget and Finance, Of- 
fice of Budget 

Womack, Theresa P., Mexico 


Communications 
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New Foreign Service class 
is sworn; 36 for State 


The 135th class of Foreign Serv- 
ice officers was sworn in on March 10 
in the Benjamin Franklin Room. Of 
the 36 officers who are starting their 
careers in the Department, seven are 
women. Average age of the new class 
is 30. The State officers hold 63 col- 
lege degrees. Seven have studied 
abroad. Thirty-four were born in the 
United States, New York leading with 
5. Other states represented are Geor- 
gia, 4; California, 3; District of Cc 
umbia, Minnesota and Washington, 
each; and Colorado, Connecticut, In- 
diana, lowa, Kansas, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming, | each. The two born 
abroad are from the Caribbean. Four 
in the class are former Peace Corps 
volunteers. They are Burton O. 
Allen, who served in Ethiopia; James 
M. Alderman, Sierra Leone; Thomas 
A. Farrell, India; and David L. 
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135th Foreign Service class 


Smith, Nigeria. 

Seven members of the class have 
studied overseas. 

Pictured are State members of 
the 135th class. Front row, seated, 
left to right: Burt Allen, James A lder- 
man, Mary Jane Thomas, Patricia 
Ratcliff, Robyn Hinson, Joan M. 
Clark, director of management oper- 
ations; Jean Melvin, Alberta Rorick, 
Carlos Perez, John Schmidt, Eileen 
Malloy and Christopher Lynch. Sec- 
ond row, standing, left to right: Steve 
Dawkins, coordinator, Foreign Serv- 
ice officer orientation program; Terry 
Breese, Philip Antokol, Bart Flaher- 
ty, Thomas Givens, Buddy Williams, 
David Rogus, Alan Oslick, Teddy 
Taylor, Carl Matthews, Bill Warren, 
James Bruno, Gary Lindsay, An- 
thony Interlandi and Dick Holmes, 
program chairman. Third row, stand- 
ing, left to right: Eduardo Baez, 
William Griffith, Paul Trivelli, 
Douglas Rohn, Ronald Parsons, 
Royal Wharton, Jerome Harrison, 
David Burnett, David Smith, Thomas 


Farrell, Thomas Price and Jay Mann. 
Not pictured is Katherine Schwering. 


FS Staff promotions 


The following Foreign Service 
Staff employees have been promoted 
to Class 9: Karla L. Cornelius, 
Kaduna; Cynthia Ann Hughes, Lima; 
and Julie M. Reside, Cairo. 

Promoted to Class 8 were: Larry 
Keith Addington, Paris; Sharon E. 
Crain, Geneva; Karen Crandall, 
Guayaquil; Herman Ellington, 
Quito; Ruth W. Godfrey, Jidda; 
Theresa R. Goodall, Ankara; Theresa 
M. Hatcher, Lima; Suzanne D. 
Holakowski, Ndjamena; Pamela Y. 
Howze, Bangui; Johnny R. Johnson, 
Tunis; Kaliope G. Kouremetis, San 
Jose; Danny Duane’ Lockwood, 
Dakar, Paul Dean Long, Rio de 
Janeiro; Jennie C. Manson, Athens; 
Loretta J. Micklow, Cairo; Clifton L. 
Miller, Damascus, Christine M. 
O’Connor, Geneva; Mary Marshall 
Taylor, Paris; William E. Watson, 
Niamey; and Herbert F. Zobell, 
Sana. @ 
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FOREIGN SERVICE NOMINATIONS 


The Senate confirmed these nominations on April 6: 


Reappointment as FSO -4, consular 
officer and secretary 


Kathleen Bruguiere Anderson 


Appointment as FSO-5, consular 
officer and secretary 


Damon Victor LaBrie 
Hanson R. Malpass 
Laurance Stanley 


Appointment as FSO-6, consular 
officer and secretary 


Gwen C. Clare 

Earl A. Ferguson 
Edmund P. Glowen, Jr. 
Sally M. Gober 
Elizabeth McKune 
Nancy Leslie Pelletreau 
Evelyn A. Wythe 


Appointment as FSO-7, consular 
officer and secretary 


Charles Russell Allegrone 
Michael James Benefiel 
William James Bolling 
William Noel Campbell 
Steven James Coffey 
Thomas E. Cusack 

Joseph Michael DeThomas 
Michele L. Domres-Hon 
Charles Lewis English 


MBABANE, Swaziland— Ambassador 
Donald R. Norland shakes hands with King 
Sobhuza II following presentation of his 
credentials. 


Norman Slote Hastings 
Christopher Robert Hill 
David Timothy Johnson 
James Joseph Kessinger, Jr. 
Stephen Charles Kish 

Karen E. Krueger 
Kevin-John H. Mcintyre 
William Gregory Perett 
Baldwin Paul Scogna 
Virginia Sher 


Appointment as FSO-8, consular 
officer and secretary 


Charles L. Glatz, Jr. 
James Douglas Seay 


FSRs to be consular officers 


Alfredo Gonzales, Jr. 
Michael J. Hinton 
Thomas M. Murphy 
Ruth C. Zlotowitz 


FSRs to be consular officers 
and secretaries 


Nicholas Allende 
Larry Y. Baldwin 
Marietta N. Barbier 
Philip A. Bauso 

Jean D. Bradford 
Julee A. Brand 
Warrington E. Brown 
Thomas A. Brunton 
Roland W. Bullen 
William Van D. Caldwell 
Lee M. Carter 
Roland G. Estrada 
Jean Gildea 















































































R. Martin Graves 
Suneta L. Halliburton 
Henry Yale Harris 
Barbara S. Harvey 
William H. Hurst 
Marilyn F. Jackson 
Eric K. James 

Bruce D. Johnson 
Leon E. Kahn 

James William Kesler 
George P. Klika 
Barbara C. Koks 
Patricia Ann Lasbury 
Rafael Mariani 
Penny S. McMurtry 
Steven G. Napoliello 
James M. Olson 
William T. Ortman III 
Jo Carole Potter 
Richard Eric Pound 
Dianna Ritter 

Gary G. Roberts 
Peter F. Romero 
Duane E. Sams 
Daniel Santos, Jr. 
Gail P. Scott 
Charles S. Smith 
Michael R. Strachan 
Walter J. Thomas 
Nancy G. Vancon 
Aubrey V. Verdun 
Hugh Floyd Williams 
Leon F. Williamson III 
David M. Wiedeman 


FSRs who are candidates for 
appointments as Junior FSOs, 
consular officers and secretaries 
Donald J. Amis 

Youngeun Hyun Anderson 
Nancy Boshoven 

Cynthia Regina Bunton 
Bruce Edward Carter 
Roberta L. Chew 

Tushinde C. Cooper 

Robert L. Fretz 

Marlys S. Gengler 

Amy Y. Hamaishi 

Brendan A. Hanniffy 
Stephen W. Kennedy 
Kristine Maish 

Gerard E. Marandino 

Kevin T. McConnell 

William T. Monroe 

Ronald W. Mortensen 

Albert G. Nahas 

Suzanne E. P. Payne 

Roger Dwayne Pierce 
Suella Pipal 

Marcie Berman Ries 

Janet A. Sanderson 

Susan Carol Schwab 
Gregory Brian Sprow 
Vondelia Odessa Truell 
Nereida M. Vazquez 

Edward J. Wehrli 


FSRs to be secretaries 
Marianne U. Gustafson 
Lloyd Jonnes 
FSSO to be consular officer 
Marvin A. McCallister 
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AWARDS FOR LENGTH OF 


*_ This is a list of employees as of Febru- 
ary who have completed the eligibility require- 
ments for receipt of length-of-service awards. 
Actual presentations may be at a later date. 


ADMINISTRATION 
Virginia S. Butler (35) 
Elizabeth H. Hoffler (35) 
James A. Edgins (30) 
Calvin C. Hall (30) 
Robert L. Leroy (30) 
Montague J. Shepherd (30) 
Edward A. Warg (30) 
John F. Ellsworth (25) 
Roger L. Casteele (20) 
Werner Goldsmith (20) 
Alexander Kleinsmith (20) 
Robert P. Nicholson (10) 


AFRICAN AFFAIRS 
E. Gregory Kryza (35) 
Parker D. Wyman (35) 
Lewis D. Junior (30) 
Clyde A. Harvey (25) 
Esther Klein (20) 
Kent B. Hickman. (10) 
David R. Lewandowski (10) 


- % 
CONSULAR AFFAIRS a 
Jane F. Morgan (35) 


Kenneth D. Nalle (30) = : 
Annette B. Madden (25) DUBLIN— Ambassador William V. Shan- 


Armenta C. Moran (25) non, center, presents length-of-service 
Benjamin L. Jones (20) awards to Joe Lewis, left, chauffeur, 10 
Robert Gary Valley (20) years; Ellen Jo Twomey, consular assistant, 
Anthony Chan (10) 30 years; Eleanor Ridge, consular officer, 
Joy B. Danner (10) 25 years; and John D. Rendahl, deputy 


Shirley Ann Easley (10) chief of mission, 20 years. 
Harold A. Waldher (10) 


EAST ASIAN AND PACIFIC AFFAIRS Larry R. Angerer (10) 


Michael J. Mansfield (40) Gerald A. Pascale (10) 
Thomas J. Corcoran (35) Gerard R. Pascua (10) 
Earl D. Alphin (25) 
Harold D. Fowler (25) FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 
Richard M. Mahoney (25) Hume A. Horan (20) 
Robert G. Rich Jr. (25) Joseph P. O'Neill (20) 
Paul T. Walters (10) John L. Washburn (20) 
Kenneth P. Moorefield (10) 
ECONOMIC AND 


BUSINESS AFFAIRS INTELLIGENCE AND RESEARCH 


Fannie B. Payne (35) Lucille M. Ryan (35) 


Mitchell Stanley (35) 
EDUCATIONAL AND Robert H. Tegethoff (35) 


CULTURAL AFFAIRS Philip J. Wolfson (30) 
Charles F. McGuire (30) Sylvia B. Blumenthal (25) 


an nes INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS Lucile J. Carr (35) 
Herbert W. Baker (35) Frank J. Devine (35) 
Donato J. Tosto (35) George Falk (35) 
G. Michael Bache (25) Ruth L. Moyer (35) 
Carroll Brown (25) J. Donald Blevins (25) 
Lillian E. Goiden (25) Abigail L. Dean (25) 
Alice B. Konicki (25) Frank M. Ravndal (25) 
Milton Kovner (25) John J. Hyland, Jr. (20) 
Marjorie E. Lindsey (25) James R. Smith (20) 
Vivienne S. Manber (25) Daniel Taher (20) 
Raymond C. Maison (20) Russell M. Winge (20) 
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Rebecca L. Wright (20) 
Martha L. Condon (10) 
James Morfino (10) 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
AFFAIRS 


George R. McCurry (35) 
Harrison W. Burgess (30) 
Randolph Coyle IV (30) 


NEAR EASTERN AND 
SOUTH ASIAN AFFAIRS 
Alf E. Bergesen (35) 
John Patrick Mulligan (35) 
James R. Todd (35) 
Roger C. Brewin (30) 
Raymond Dale Ledgerwood (25) 
Dorothy L. Woosley (25) 
A.B. Hemmings (10) 
Arnold C. Long (10) 


OCEANS AND INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
AFFAIRS 


Maryann P. Collison (25) 


PERSONNEL 
Mary E. Muldoon (25) 
Lillian A. T. Jordan (20) 
Robert T. Rudy (20) 
Sheila M. Allena (10) 
Heidi August (10) 
Janine M. Brookner (10) 
Charles R. Emmiing (10) 
Jacquelyn J. Tucker (10) 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE 
William A. Scott (35) 
Walter J. Thomas (10) 
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Secretary’s Office 


STEPHANIE FOWLER has joined the 
Executive Office of the Secretary, transferring 
from the Passport Office. THOMAS 
MILLER, special assistant to the Under Sec- 
retary for Political Affairs, spoke March 3, at 
the Harvard University East Asia Center, on 
‘*Vietnam’s Future Role in Southeast Asia.’’ 
On February 22-23, Counselor MATTHEW 
NIMETZ led a mission to Turkey, accom- 
panied by RAYMOND EWING, director, Of- 
fice of Southern European Affairs; JOSEPH 
WINDER, director, Office of Monetary Af- 
fairs; and ROBERT HOPPER, special assist- 
ant to the Counselor, along with Defense and 
Treasury Department officials. The mission 
was to follow up on the Secretary’s visit to 
Ankara in January. Two days of meetings were 
held with Turkish officials, headed by 
SECRETARY GENERAL ELEKDAG. Mr. 
Nimetz and Ambassador RONALD SPIERS 
also met with PRIME MINISTER ECEVIT 
and FOREIGN MINISTER OKCUN. On Feb- 
ruary 24, Mr. Nimetz, Mr. Ewing and Mr. 
Hopper visited Brussels, for discussions on the 
eastern Mediterranean, with General ALEX- 
ANDER HAIG. Mr. Nimetz also joined the 
National Security Council strategic arms 
limitation consultations, at NATO. NELSON 
C. LEDSKY has assumed new duties as deputy 
assistant secretary for congressional relations, 
with special responsibilities for European and 
African affairs and congressional relations of- 
fice management. Mr. Ledsky last served as 
director, Office of Southern European Affairs. 
He has also served in Bonn, Enugu and 
Georgetown. TOM WESTON has become leg- 
islative management officer for European af- 
fairs, and DAVE KENNEY for East Asian 
affairs. 
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Vice President Mondale, Secretary Vance 
and national security adviser Zbigniew 
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BUREAU NOTES 


Administration 


ALLOWANCES STAFF 


NORMAND G. LIZOTTE visited Korea, 
Hong Kong, the People’s Republic of China 
and Japan, to review and discuss allowances 
and differentials. CAROLYN A. CONTOS, 
education allowance specialist, returned to the 
Department after visiting educational facilities 
in Bern, Frankfurt, Geneva, London, Madrid, 
Rome and Zurich, to discuss education allow- 
ance questions with personnel at each post. 
BOBBIE HOUSTON, attended a seminar on 
elements of expatriate compensation, spon- 
sored by the National Foreign Trade Council, 
March 14-15, in New York. BETTY STEW- 
ART spent February on detail to the Depart- 
ment of Defense’s per diem, travel, and trans- 
portation committee. 


OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


After 23 years with the Communications 
Center, MILLIE MUCHONEY has departed 
for her new assignment as secretary to the 
regional communications officer in Accra, 
Ghana. This is her first overseas assignment. 
GEORGE PEARSON has retired after nearly 
32 years with the Communications Center. 
MICHAEL CARROLL and WILLIE LESLIE 
have transferred from the center to the 
Publishing and Reproduction Division, 
Foreign Affairs Document and Reference 


Center. CLARENCE BICKNELL has trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Air Force in 
Weston, Mass. Communications electronic of- 
ficers ASBURY E. MILLS and DAVID O. 
BELTZ have completed a one-week board- 
level maintenance course, on the KG-34, at the 
National 
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Brzezinski await arrival here of Israel’s 
Menachem Begin. (White House photo) 





WARG has completed a two-week mainte- 
nance course, on the T-1 WB-1 carrier system, 
at the National Security Agency. JOHN C. 
LUNSFORD and JOSEPH A. CECIL have 
completed three weeks of maintenance train- 
ing, on General Electric radio equipment, in 
Lynchburg, Va. JACK A. BLAIR, DONALD 
N. KENNEDY, ROBERT E. OYEN and 
JAMES R. PARKER have completed a two- 
week maintenance course, on the emergency 
radio teletype system, in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
CARL B. MATTHEWS, communications in- 
structor, has completed Terminal Equipment 
Replacement Program operational training for 
the staff at Dublin, Ireland. Communications 
instructor CHARLES E. STOUT has com- 
pleted similar training for the staffs at Len- 
ingrad and the U.S. mission to the UN. 
RICHARD A. HOFFER, communications in- 
structor has completed a two-week instructor 
course at Ft. Gordon, Ga. 


LANGUAGE SERVICES DIVISION 


Departmental interpreters assisting PRES- 
IDENT CARTER and his party in Venezuela 
included ANTHONY HERVAS and STEPH- 
ANIE VAN REIGERSBERG. NEIL 
SEIDENMAN and SOPHIA PORSON per- 
formed this function in Brazil. GISELA MAR- 
CUSE interpreted at U.S.-Federal Republic of 
Germany social security talks, February 
27-March 10. Ms. van Reigersberg handled the 
U.S.-Cuba fisheries talks, the week of Febru- 
ary 27, in Washington. These talks resumed in 
Havana the week of March 20, with Mr. Her- 
vas as interpreter. GALINA TUNIK inter- 
preted for the meetings of the joint docu- 
mentation project on the establishment of 
U.S.-Russian relations, 1765-1815, which were 
convened in Washington, February 22-March 
7. BILL FUKUDA interpreted for U.S.-Japan 
aviation talks in the Department, March 14-24. 
HARRY OBST lectured on ‘‘Interpreting and 
Translating as a Career,’’ at Yorktown High 
School, Arlington, March 16. BETH FRISA 
left for Geneva, March 19 to join the language 
contingent at the standing consultative com- 
mission session which got under way March 22. 
Examiners HELEN KAPS and PAUL 
KOVENOCK spent the week of March 13 in 
New York, testing contract interpreter appli- 
cants. They were replaced by CYRIL 
MUROMCEW and ALEC TOUMAYAN for 
the week of March 20. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


The Standing Consultative Commission, 
formally established in 1972 to monitor com- 
pliance with SALT, reconvened in Geneva, 
March 22, with Ambassador ROBERT 
BUCHHEIM heading the American delega- 
tion. FRANK DESIMONE, JAMES MIL- 
NER, JULIA BARRY and ELLA BELLE 
COYLE accompanied Ambassador Buchheim 
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to Geneva. Deputy assistant director 
THOMAS HIRSCHFELD, on March 18, 
spoke to executives and editors of the Calkins 
Newspaper Group during their visit to Wash- 
ington. The group consists of newspapers in 
Pennsylvania, Florida and New Jersey, with a 
total circulation of 200,000. Dr. ANNE CAHN 
was among the 42 participants from 18 coun- 
tries taking part in the regional colloquium on 
disarmament and arms control, held in New 
Delhi, February 12-17, under sponsorship of 
the International Peace Academy. JANNE 
NOLAN participated in a February 15 confer- 
ence, in New York, on ‘‘The Conventional 
Arms Trade: Prospects for Control,’’ which 
was part of the 1980s project of the Council on 
Foreign Relations. Former Under Secretary 
GEORGE W. BALL was moderator. Ms. No- 
lan spoke to the Capital District Chapter of the 
World Federalists Association, in Schenectady, 
April 16, and spent the next day discussing 
arms control topics at area high schools and 
colleges. LUCAS FISCHER spoke on ‘‘Meas- 
uring the Military Balance in Central Europe,”’ 
at an April 14 meeting sponsored by the de- 
fense and arms control student seminar at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. ALAN 
PLATT spoke on ‘‘The Politics of Peace’’ at a 
March 1 conference at Emory University. AL- 
BERT PIERCE, Dr. ROBERT KUPPER- 
MAN, BARRY SCHNEIDER, Dr. VICTOR 
ALESSI and EDMOND FINEGOLD were 
among the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency officers participating in the February 
22-27 annual meeting, in Washington, of the 
International Studies Association. Mr. Pierce 
took part in a seminar on ‘‘The Politics of 
SALT,”’ held March 16 at the Institute of Poli- 
tics at Harvard University. On April 5, he visit- 
ed St. Joseph’s College in Philadelphia to give 
presentations on the upcoming UN Special Ses- 
sion on Disarmament. THOMAS A. HAL- 
STED participated in a similar conference, 
April 11, at American University. ADALYN 
DAVIS visited Chicago, March 2-3, to address 
a business luncheon and a conference. Miss 
Davis discussed SALT at a luncheon given by 
the Council on Foreign Relations, and met with 
the editorial board of the Chicago Sun-Times. 
JAMES M. POPE participated in a conference 
on ‘The United States and Africa: Toward a 
New Relationship?,’’ April 4-5, at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. Senator RICHARD CLARK 
of Iowa was keynote speaker at the conference, 
part of the 1978 Aiken lecture series program. 
Dr. JAMES P. TIMBIE, MARVIN W. 
HUMPHREYS and JANNE NOLAN were 
among the officers providing a series of in- 
depth, off-the-record briefings for members of 
Columbia University’s International Fellows 
Program, during the participants’ April 6-7 
visit to Washington. Lt. Col. JAMES F. 
FLUHR spoke, March 2, at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Society of International Affairs here 
on the agency’s involvement in the munitions 
case licensing process. Chief scientist ROBERT 
KUPPERMAN spoke on terrorism and the 
media, at a March 29 meeting of managing edi- 
tors of Scripps-Howard newspapers. He also 
addressed the April 8 conference on terrorism, 
held at Williamsburg, Va., under sponsorship 
of the Georgetown Center for Strategic and In- 
ternational Studies. Dr. Kupperman gave the 
keynote address, April 18, at a conference on 
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terrorism sponsored by the Congressional Re- 
search Service here. 

ALFRED BARR, a career Foreign Service 
officer, is working in the Bureau of Interna- 
tional Security Programs, after an assignment 
as principal officer at Porto Alegre, Brazil. He 
was graduated from Syracuse University, and 
has a master’s from Georgetown University. 
HAZEL WYATT has joined the agency as a 
personnel officer, after more than six years 
with the Civil Service Commission and the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
A graduate of Lincoln University, she is work- 
ing on a master’s at Johns Hopkins University. 
LUCILLE ANNIGIAN is on loan to the agen- 
cy from the Department, to assist the Budget 
and Fiscal Section. Dr. ROBERT GALLUCCI 
has left after four years, to work in the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Intelligence and Research. 
He has been assigned to the Nuclear and Scien- 
tific Division, Office of Strategic Affairs. 

Some 250 persons, representing more than 
100 non-governmental organizations, took part 
in an all-day conference here, March 11, on the 
forthcoming Special Session on Disarmament. 
The Department and the agency jointly spon- 
sored the conference. Speakers at the morning 
session included C. WILLIAM MAYNES, as- 
sistant secretary for international organiza- 
tions, agency counselor ADAM YARMOLIN- 
SKY, and Dr. LAWRENCE WEILER, special 
coordinator for the conference. Dr. Weiler re- 
ported on the work of the General Assembly’s 
54-nation preparatory committee, which has 
been meeting periodically at the UN to lay the 
groundwork for the conference on May 23. 
The afternoon session was devoted to pro- 
posals submitted by participants for consid- 
eration by the U.S. Government. About 50 
representatives submitted written or oral pro- 
posals, which will be reviewed by the Depart- 
ment and the agency. Public affairs adviser 
THOMAS A. HALSTED chaired the after- 
noon session. Commenting on proposals was a 
resource panel consisting of assistant director 
BARRY M. BLECHMAN; deputy assistant di- 
rector RICHARD WILLIAMSON; JOSEPH 
LORENZ, deputy director of the Office of UN 
Political Affairs; Mr. Yarmolinsky; Ambassa- 
dor JAMES LEONARD; and Dr. Weiler. Or- 
ganizations represented at the conference in- 
cluded UN associations, church and religious 
groups, academic institutions, labor unions, 
environmental and social action groups and 
women’s organizations. 


Consular Affairs 


Within the past year, increased attention 
has focused on the Department’s discharge of 
its consular functions. Both the Department 
and Congress have attached renewed impor- 
tance to assuring that adequate and appropri- 
ate consular services are being provided to 
Americans traveling or incarcerated abroad. In 
April 1977, the House International Relations 
Committee, in its report on the Foreign Rela- 
tions Authorization Act for Fiscal 1978, recog- 
nized ‘‘the devotion and hard work’’ of the 
Department’s consular officers but noted that 
‘*the time has come to reexamine both the basic 
premises of their work and the adequacy of the 
resources devoted to carrying out their impor- 
tant responsibilities.’’ To that end, the commit- 
tee requested the Secretary ‘‘to undertake a 
comprehensive review of the consular func- 
tions of the Department’’ with respect to the 
adequacy of its legislative authority, resources, 
personnel policies and organizational struc- 
ture. Within the Department, the review was 
conducted by a team of officers with diverse 
experiences in program direction, administra- 
tion and consular affairs under the direction of 
Inspector General ROBERT M. SAYRE and 
senior inspector STANLEY CARPENTER. 
Following consultations with a wide spectrum 
of senior Government officials, both within 


NEW DELHI—Consular conference par- 
ticipants in March were, front row, Ann 
Campbell (New Delhi), Ambassador 
Goheen, Assistant Secretary Watson, Brian 
Thomas; second row, Ginny Carson (New 
Delhi), Elizabeth Bowen (Karachi), Gerald 
Fierstein (Islamabad), David McGaffey (Is- 
fahan), John Rebsamen, Ronald Hagen 
(Dacca), William Ryerson; third row, Syl- 
via Bazala (New Delhi), Carole Conyngham 
(Bombay), Anne Preston (Tel Aviv), Jo- 
seph Donovan (Doha), Ellen O’Keefe (Ku- 
wait), Barbara Belsito (Tehran), Evelyn 
Wythe (Abu Dhabi), Alan Eastham (Kath- 
mandu); last row, James Todd (Madras), 
Gerald McCulloch (Calcutta), James Pruett 
(Muscat), Vince Battle (Manama), David 
Bloch (Kabul), Alan Dahl (Colombo), Vic- 
tor Tomseth (Shiraz), Louis Goelz 
(Tehran). 
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ROME—Participants at a recent consular 
conference. From left: Charles N. Patter- 
son Jr., Trieste; Walter H. Hummel, 
Milan; Joseph R. McGhee, Rome; Laddie 
Valis, Naples; Stefano Salata, Trieste; 
Philip J. Balestrieri and James E. Kiley, 
Rome; Pietro Mazzoni, Milan; Carla 
Chimirri, Naples; Ambassador Richard N. 
Gardner; Ruth Davis, Naples; Leo R. Wol- 
lemborg, Rome; Wendy M. Hansen, Flor- 
ence; Adalberto Fenyes, Florence; Elena 
Graglia, Turin; Clara Piacenti, Palermo; 
Giuseppe Cardullo, Genoa; Kathleen J. 
Mullen, Rome; John Cavallaro, Genoa; 
Roger J. Daley, Palermo; and Philip B. 
Taylor and Luciano D’Angelo, Rome. 


and outside the Department, including approx- 
imately 80 chiefs of mission, the initial findings 
and conclusions of the study were then re 
viewed by various bureaus within the Depart- 
ment. 

The final ‘‘Report on the Consular Func- 
tions of the Department of State,’’ forwarded 
to Congress last December by Acting Secretary 
WARREN CHRISTOPHER, assessed recent 
criticism leveled at the Department. The re- 
port, for example, analyzes the problems aris- 
ing from the issue of ‘‘the extent of consular 
assistance which should be expected by and 
provided to Americans traveling abroad.’’ The 
report argues that the large increase in the 
number of traveling Americans has also been 
accompanied by rising expectations on their 
part of increased consular aid. This combina- 
tion has placed greater demands on the consu- 
lar service in a time of stringent personnel con- 
straints, and has resulted in differences of 
opinion on the part of both the American trav- 
eling public and consular officers as to what as- 
sistance can or cannot be expected. Noting that 
“*the consular work force is generally perform- 
ing with dedication and competence in its ef- 
fort to cope with the heavy demands placed 
upon it,’’ the report, nevertheless, acknowl- 
edges that ‘‘certain basic problems . . . have 
hampered its effectiveness’ and details specific 
recommendations to address these problems, 
including proposals to strengthen the Bureau 
of Consular Affairs and assure increased atten- 
tion by senior officials, both within the Depart- 
ment and overseas, to the management of the 
consular function. Other proposals would pro- 
vide an improved career ladder for consular of- 
ficers, increased staffing to meet rising work- 
loads, and better training opportunities for 
consular officers. 
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Recently, copies of the Department’s report 
were sent to the field with a message from 
Deputy Secretary Christopher stressing the im- 
portance of the consular function and the need 
to make service to American citizens ‘‘one of 
the cornerstones of mission policy.’? The Dep- 
uty Secretary asked all ambassadors and prin- 
cipal officers to give their personal attention 
and supervision to the consular section and to 
discuss the Department’s report with their 
country teams. Within the Department, efforts 
are underway to implement recommendations 
contained in the report. For example, the De- 
partment was successful in securing Presiden- 
tial approval for a supplemental appropriation 
for fiscal 1978 of $3.2 million, and 58 addi- 
tional consular positions. Approval has also 
been given for 34 additional consular local em- 
ployee positions in fiscal 1979. Other measures 
have been proposed and are currently under 
review. 


Assistant Secretary BARBARA M. WAT- 
SON chaired consular conferences in New 
Delhi, March 6-10, and Casablanca, March 
13-16. Also attending the conferences, from 
the bureau, were BRIAN G. THOMAS, chief, 
Mediterranean and African Branch, Foreign 
and Special Operations Division, Passport Of- 
fice; LILLIAN P. MULLIN, Office of Special 
Consular Services; and WILLIAM RYER- 
SON, Visa Office. SARAH HORSEY, of the 
bureau, attended the New Delhi conference. 
On her return, Miss Watson visited the consu- 
lar sections in Athens and Tehran. While in 
Morocco, she addressed the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce on ‘‘Freedom of Travel.’’ 

A consular assistance team made a seven- 
day review of consular operations at the con- 
sulate general in Guadalajara. The team in- 
cluded STAN CARPENTER; FRANK CRUZ, 
management consultant from Georgetown 
University; JOSEPH E. OLENIK, Visa Office; 
WILLIAM A. HYDE, Bureau of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs; ICHIRO MORI, Foreign Build- 
ings Office, and EMMETT L. MYERS, re 
gional security officer, Mexico City. The team 
made recommendations for reconfiguration of 
space and streamlining consular procedures. 

The bureau’s informal newsletter, ‘‘Con- 
sular Update,’’ is being sent to all posts. Press 
clippings of news articles concerning consular 
matters will be circulated soon. 

During the week of March 1-5, deputy 
assistant secretary ROBERT T. HENNE- 
MEYER participated in the second exchange of 
prisoners with Mexico and, while in Mexico, 
consulted with the consul general. On March 
16, Mr. Hennemeyer spoke at a luncheon for 
Foreign Service local employees from Europe. 


On February 21-23, the bureau held a manage- 
ment training seminar at Manressa, Md., to de- 
velop procedures covering management of sys- 
tems projects. Bureau personnel attending the 
seminar were Mr. Hennemeyer; RONALD K. 
SOMERVILLE, executive director; GERALD 
J. GOLDMAN, LARUE VELOTT, SHELD- 
ON ROSEN, ROBERT LAMB, JAMES 
BROOKS, FRANK KUBIC and CHARLES 
McCLEVEY, Passport Office; THADDEUS 
RIPA, JOSEPH OLENIK, WARREN E. 
WILLS and DAN GAMBER, Visa Office; and 
ALAN A. GISE and JAMES WARD, Office 
of Special Consular Services. 


PASSPORT OFFICE—Director Loren E. 
Lawrence, right, gives farewell to William 
H. Hurst, who is going to Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, as a consular officer, after service as 
chief of the North and West Europe 
Branch, Foreign and Special Operations 
Division. 


PASSPORT OFFICE 


On March 7, the office welcomed 15 For- 
eign Service local employees from Europe and 
Canada for a day of discussion of passport and 
citizenship procedures, with personnel from 
the Foreign and Special Operations, Legal and 
Administrative Divisions, the Programs and 
Engineering Staff, and the Washington 
Passport Agency. 
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SPECIAL CONSULAR SERVICES 


LILLIAN P. MULLIN was a member of 
the negotiating team meeting with Indian gov- 
ernment officials for a bilateral consular con- 
vention in New Delhi. STEPHEN A. DOB- 
RENCHUK traveled to Miami, to assist the 
Cuban repatriation of 25 U.S. citizens and 93 
members of their families. DONALD LYLES 
has joined the Arrest Unit, and DONALD 
GUERRIERO has joined the Liaison Repre- 
sentation Division. 


VISA OFFICE 


WILLIARD DEVLIN, from Santo Dom- 
ingo, is the new deputy director for operations, 
replacing WILLIAM MORGAN, who has 
been reassigned to Paris as consul general. 
LYLE VANRAVENSWAAY has been desig- 
nated chief of the Written Inquiries Branch, 
replacing LESLIE M. ALEXANDER, who has 
been reassigned to the Secretariat. LLOYD L. 
DEWITT, chief, Public Services Division, at- 
tended the New York chapter meeting of the 
Association of Immigration and Nationality 
Lawyers. Office employees attending courses 
recently included JUDITH L. LYMAN and 
GERALDINE N. WAGNER, basic position 
classification; CARON L. KLINE and 
CHARLES H. STANGE, visa consular course; 
D. LOWELL JONES, position classification 
for managers and supervisors; LARRY COL- 
BERT, GUIDA EVANS-MAGHER and 
SHARON HUNT, executive-congressional re- 
lations in the field of foreign affairs; 
RAECAROL MORGAN, paperwork manage- 
ment analysis and improvement; and ANNE 
MARIE SCHLOSS, administrative systems 
and procedures analysis. 


KATHMANDU, Nepal— Ambassador 
Douglas Heck opens new consulate build- 
ing. From left are Prakash Gurung, con- 
sular assistant; Alan Eastham and Andrew 
Campbell, vice consuls; and Narendra 
Gurung, consular assistant. 
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East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary RICHARD HOL- 
BROOKE spoke on “U.S. Policy Toward 
Asia,’’ at a dinner meeting held in his honor by 
the Council of Foreign Relations, in New 
York, March 9. Deputy assistant secretary 
WILLIAM H. GLEYSTEEN Jr. traveled to 
Indonesia, Bangkok, Kuala Lumpur, Hong 
Kong and Tokyo, for consultations, March 
12-17. Deputy assistant secretary ERLAND 
HEGINBOTHAM attended the economic offi- 
cers conference in Singapore, February 24- 
March 2. He also traveled to Jakarta, Bang- 
kok, Rangoon and Tokyo, to consult with 
embassy and foreign officials on economic 
matters. 

ANTHONY GEBER, director, Office of 
Economic Policy, addressed a joint luncheon 
meeting, in New York, of the Philippine- 
American Chamber of Commerce and the U.S. 
Indonesian Chamber of Commerce. In New 
York he also attended a meeting of the U.S.- 
Japan Trade Facilitation Committee, with U.S. 
and Japanese business executives, and con- 
ferred with the conference board, February 
27-28. Mr. Geber also spoke at the North 
American Sawmill and Plywood Clinic and 
Equipment Show in Portland, Ore., on U.S. 
relations with Southeast Asia, March 8. 
JAMES SHINN, Office of Economic Policy, 
attended the meeting of the U.S.-Japan Trade 
Facilitation Committee, February 28, in New 
York, and consulted with U.S.-Japanese eco- 
nomic professors from Princeton, February 27. 
Mr. Shinn also met with the Tokyo embassy 
staff, and members of the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Japan, regarding the U.S.- 
Japan Trade Facilitation Committee, March 
3-11. DONALD McCONVILLE, Office of 
Economic Policy, attended a meeting in 
Bangkok, March 7-17. DAVID STEBBING, 
Office of Economic Policy, attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Asia Pacific Council of 
American Chambers of Commerce, in Singa- 
pore, February 24-27. Again in Singapore, he 
attended East Asia economic/commercial 
counselors meeting, February 27-March 1. 
During this trip he also visited many East Asian 
posts and conferred on such topics as invest- 
ment problems, the Trade Fair, and the U.S.- 
Japan Trade Facilitation Committee, with em- 
bassy officers and American businessmen, 
March 1-19. 

ROBERT MARTENS, director, Office of 
Regional Affairs, and DON HARRIS, labor 
adviser, attended the East Asian/Near East 
Asian labor officers conference, in New Delhi, 
March 13-17. On March 8 GALEN FOX, 
country officer for People’s Republic of China 
and Mongolia affairs, spoke on China at the 
International House seminar on foreign af- 
fairs, in New York. ROBERT MCMAHAN at- 
tended the February 27-28 political officers 
workshop. On March 14, Mr. McMahan spoke 
on U.S.-China relations, to three senior high 
school classes at Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Annandale, Va. 

The Office of People’s Republic of China 
and Mongolia Affairs welcomed CATHY 
HILLER, of Brown University, who will serve 
as a student intern during the spring semester. 


Other newcomers to the bureau include 
SHEILA McPHERSON and ALEX GALO- 
VICH, assigned to the Office of Economic 
Policy; and RIVCA COHN and LU EFTE- 
LAND, assigned to the Office of the Executive 
Director. Persons consulting in the bureau in- 
cluded DIANE E. SHEAKLEY, en route to 
Jakarta; RALPH BOOHER, administrative 
officer in Vientiane; and SARA E. SHONK, 
budget and fiscal officer in Jakarta. 


WELLINGTON, New Zealand— William 
G. Quirk, left, U.S. consular agent in 
Christchurch for more than 22 years, 
receives a length-of-service award from 
Ambassador Armistead I. Selden Jr. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary JULIUS KATZ testi- 
fied, February 21, before the House Subcom- 
mittee on International Economic Policy, on 
the administration’s international commodity 
policy, with emphasis on tin. On March 13 he 
testified before the House Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Trade, Investments and Monetary 
Policy, in support of legislation extending the 
authority of the Export-Import Bank. He also 
testified, with other Department witnesses, on 
behalf of the Department’s 1979 budget, in 
February. Mr. Katz spoke on steel and the mul- 
tinational trade negotiations at a March 1 
luncheon of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. On March 14 he participated in the 
Brookings Institution’s agricultural round- 
table, speaking on commodity negotiations. 

Deputy assistant secretary ROBERT 
HORMATS chaired the U.S. delegation to the 
opening session of the UN Committee of the 
Whole, on the overview mechanism, February 
12-18. The committee will monitor the North/ 
South dialogue. He was accompanied by 
ALEXANDER WATSON, director, Office of 
Development Finance. Mr. Hormats testified, 
March 9, on export promotion policy, before 
the Senate International Finance Subcommit- 
tee. On March 13 he addressed a symposium of 
students of the Fletcher School of Law and Di- 
plomacy, held in the Department. His subject 
was the dollar and North/South issues. 
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FRANKFURT—Deputy principal officer 
Melville E. Blake Jr., \eft, and Heinz 
Karry, Hessian economic minister, visit the 
visa office at the international spring fair. 
At center left is vice consul Linda 
Mathews. 


The fourth annual World Trade Confer- 
ence was held in Houston, March 16. Deputy 
assistant secretary STEPHEN BOSWORTH 
addressed the group on the subject of the 
United States and the energy crisis. On March 
9-10, RICHARD MARTIN, deputy director, 
Office of Fuels and Energy, traveled to Cincin- 
nati, to participate in the 24th annual confer- 
ence of the Cincinnati Council on World Af- 
fairs. The theme was ‘‘Relations between the 
Developed and Less Developed Countries— 
Crucial Issues for the World Economy.’’ While 
in Cincinnati, Mr. Martin was the guest on a 
one-half hour TV public affairs program on 
energy. DONALD HART, Office of Fuels and 
Energy, spoke at a luncheon and panel discus- 
sion on U.S. policy toward the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries, at Spelman 
College, Atlanta University, March 16. 

JOEL BILLER, deputy assistant secretary 
for commercial and telecommunications af- 
fairs, and DEXTER ANDERSON, Office of 
International Communications Policy, at- 
tended the World Administrative Radio Con- 
ference on the aeronautical mobile service, in 
Geneva, in February and March. BETTY 
DILLON, until recently U.S. representative to 
the International Civil Aviation Organization, 
in Montreal, headed the U.S. delegation. The 
conference adopted a plan based on the use of 
single-side band technology for voice commu- 
nications, thereby more than doubling the 
number of channels available, and set aside 
channels for worldwide aeronautical opera- 
tional control. The International Civil Aviation 
Organization will have a major role in imple- 
menting the results of the conference. 

Multilateral consultations were held in 
Sydney, February 15-28, looking toward estab- 
lishment of a global maritime communications 
satellite system. ARTHUR FREEMAN, Office 
of International Communications Policy, par- 
ticipated in the discussions. Considerable prog- 
ress was made in defining technical characteris- 
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tics of the satellite system, and analyzing its 
economic viability. 

The biennial Africa economic-commercial 
officers conference was held in Nairobi, Feb- 
ruary 20-24. ALBERT ZUCCA, director, Of- 
fice of Commercial Affairs, co-chaired the 
conference, jointly sponsored by the Depart- 
ments of State and Commerce and attended by 
economic-commercial officers assigned to 
posts in sub-Sahara Africa. EDWARD SAC- 
CHET assisted Mr. Zucca. 

CHARLES MEISSNER, deputy assistant 
secretary for international finance and devel- 
opment, served as U.S. alternate representative 
at the UN Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment board ministerial meeting, in Geneva, 
March 6-11. BRIAN CROWE, Office of 
Monetary Affairs, accompanied him. The 
meeting was called to discuss developing coun- 
try debt, and the special development problems 
of least developed countries. In preparation, 
Mr. Meissner consulted with embassy and for- 
eign officials, in Paris and Copenhagen, prior 
to the meeting. 

ALVIN ADAMS, Office of Business 
Practices, headed the U.S. delegation to the 
Fifty Session of the UN Conference on Trade 
and Development’s intergovernmental group 
of experts on an international code of conduct 
for the transfer of technology, February 13-24. 
He addressed a program on technology trans- 
fer to developing nations, in New York, March 
8. The program was sponsored by the U.S. 
Council of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, the New York City Bar Associa- 
tion and the Council of the Americas. 

New employees in the bureau include 
DANNY LEIPZIGER, Planning and Econom- 
ic Analysis Staff; STEVEN BRATTAIN, Of- 
fice of Business Practices; ROBERT FITTS, 
Office of the Assistant Secretary; JAMES 
LEE, Planning and Economic Analysis Staff; 
and SUSAN WATSON, Office of Fuels and 
Energy. 


European Affairs 


Deputy assistant secretary WILLIAM H. 
LUERS was in Southern California, February 
23-24, for a meeting of the World Affairs 
Council. While there, he spoke at several col- 
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leges and delivered the keynote address at the 
model UN conference at Riverside. JAMES E. 
GOODBY, deputy assistant secretary, traveled 
to Madrid, March 7-10, for a meeting of the 
U.S.-Spain ad hoc committee on coordination 
with NATO. Accompanying Mr. Goodby were 
Spanish desk officer ARTHUR H. HUGHES 
and BRUCE W. CLARK, NATO affairs. 

Ambassador to Czechoslovakia 
THOMAS R. BYRNE returned to the Depart- 
ment, February 27-March 6, for consultations. 
LAWRENCE EAGLEBURGER, ambassador 
to Yugoslavia, returned to the Department, 
February 27, in connection with PRESIDENT 
TITO’S state visit. In addition to taking part in 
bilateral meetings during the visit, he consulted 
with various offices in the Department and in 
other agencies. Ambassador DEANE R. HIN- 
TON, U.S. mission to the Economic Commu- 
nities, was in the Department, March 13-14, 
for consultations prior to home leave and re- 
turn to Brussels. Ambassador to Hungary 
PHILIP KAISER returned to Washington, 
February 27-March 11, to represent the United 
States in trade agreement negotiations with 
Hungary. Ambassador Kaiser initialed the 
agreement, March 3, together with ISTVAN 
TOROK, Hungarian deputy foreign trade min- 
ister. While in Washington, Mr. Kaiser con- 
sulted with several offices in the Department 
and in other agencies. Ambassador RODNEY 
KENNEDY-MINOTT, Sweden, was in the 
Department for official consultations, March 
11-22, and visited Norfolk for talks with AD- 
MIRAL KIDD, U.S. commander-in-chief, 
North Atlantic. Ambassador to Norway 
LOUIS LERNER was in the Department for 
official consultations, March 3. Ambassador 
WILLIAM E. SCHAUFELE JR., departed for 
Poland, March 8, replacing Ambassador 
RICHARD T. DAVIES, now assigned to the 
Kennan Institute. 
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VALETTA, Malta—Ambassador L. Bruce 


Laingen, \eft, is host to three of his 
predecessors as chief of mission here. Start- 
ing at his left, they are Harrison Lewis, 
1963-65; John C. Pritzlaff, 1969-72; and 
John I. Getz, 1972-74. Both Mr. Lewis and 
Mr. Getz are living in Malta in retirement. 
Mr. Lewis has become a recognized au- 
thority on Maltese archeology and has writ- 
ten several treatises on the subject. Mr. 
Getz has become one of Malta’s better 
known gardeners. Mr. Pritzlaff, who was in 
Malta on vacation, is in private business in 
Phoenix, and is the Republican whip in the 
Arizona State Senate. 
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Canadian affairs office director JOHN H. 
ROUSE JR. traveled to Ottawa, March 13-15, 
to participate in maritime negotiations being 
conducted by Ambassador LLOYD CUTLER 
with the Canadian Government. NICHOLAS 
G. ANDREWS, director, Office of Eastern 
European Affairs, participated in review talks 
with Romanian authorities on cultural and sci- 
entific exchanges, during his visit to Bucharest, 
February 19-23. In addition, he visited Zagreb, 
Belgrade and Sofia, and had discussions with 
Yugoslav and Bulgarian Government officials. 
Southern European affairs director RAY- 
MOND C. EWING accompanied Counselor 
MATTHEW NIMETZ and a small State- 
Defense-Treasury team to Ankara, February 
22-23, for follow-up talks with Turkish offi- 
cials on the Secretary’s January visit to 
Ankara. Mr. Nimetz and Mr. Ewing stopped in 
Brussels, February 24, for consultations with 
NATO officials. ROBERT L. FUNSETH, of- 
fice director, Northern European affairs, con- 
sulted with U.S. and foreign officials in Ber- 
muda, March 13-15. HOWARD WALD, 
budget officer for the bureau, traveled to 
Bonn, Brussels, the Hague, Helsinki and Lon- 
don, for consultations, March 12-24. Deputy 
principal officer DOUG CAMITTA, Izmir, 
was in the Department for consultations, 
February 28-29. 


Foreign Service Institute 


CARLETON S. COON, deputy director, 
traveled to Tennessee, Texas, New Mexico, 
California, Hawaii, Washington and Colo- 
rado, February 12-26, in connection with the 
Department’s Diplomat in Residence program. 
PATRICK KEARNS has reported for duty in 
the Office of Management, Office of the Reg- 
istrar and Extension Training. SCARLET 
SWAN has reported for duty in the School of 
Language Studies, program support unit. 


Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 


The bureau hosted visits to Washington by 
the newly-elected UN high commissioner for 
refugees, POUL HARTLING, February 27- 
28, and by the president of the international 
committee of the Red Cross, ALEXANDRE 
HAY, March 7-10. In addition to appoint- 
ments in the Department and AID, Mr. Hart- 
ling and Mr. Hay had meetings with Congress 
and in the White House. Mr. Hay was guest of 
honor at a lunch hosted by Senator CLAI- 
BORNE PELL with members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, and at a recep- 
tion hosted by Representative G. V. MONT- 
GOMERY for all members of the House of 
Representatives. 

The bureau played a leading role in ar- 
rangements for the Department’s first confer- 
ence on human rights for leaders of non- 
governmental organizations, February 27-28. 
Assistant Secretary PATT DERIAN addressed 
the conference at its opening session, and depu- 
ty assistant secretary for human rights MARK 
SCHNEIDER participated in the panel on hu- 
man rights and foreign assistance, chaired by 
deputy assistant secretary FRANK SIEVERTS. 
Special assistant HEIDI HANSON worked 
with the Bureau of Public Affairs and a steer- 
ing group of non-governmental organization 
representatives in planning this conference. 

Ms. Derian testified before the House 
Foreign Assistance Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, February 22; spoke at a human rights 
symposium at the University of California in 
Los Angeles, February 24; and met with the 
Latin American chiefs of mission, in Washing- 
ton, February 28. On March 21 she appeared 
before the Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee to 
discuss refugees and human rights. Mr. 
Schneider testified on human rights provisions 


of the law involving the multilateral develop- 
ment banks, before a subcommittee of the 
House Banking Committee, March 16. He also 
addressed the Duke Law School symposium on 
human rights, and the International Studies 
Association, in Washington, February 24. He 
traveled to Europe, as part of a State-Treasury 
team, to discuss human rights in the multilat- 
eral development banks with European gov- 
ernments. Mr. Sieverts testified at the bureau’s 
authorization hearing before the House Inter- 
national Relations Subcommittee, February 7. 

Human rights officer BOB MAXIM at- 
tended the UN Human Rights Commission 
meeting, in Geneva, February 6-March 10. 
Human rights officers MICHELLE BOVA and 
OLLIE JONES participated in a series of dis- 
cussions sponsored by regional foreign affairs 
groups in Texas, February 3-8. Their topic was 
‘*Human Rights Abroad.’’ Human rights offi- 
cer CLIFF BRODY traveled to Ada, Okla., to 
participate in a human rights discussion with 
faculty and students from East Central State 
University. 

On March 15, JAMES L. CARLIN, depu- 
ty assistant secretary for refugee and migration 
affairs, accompanied by SHEP LOWMAN, 
appeared before the Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Operations, House International Rela- 
tions Committee, to request funds for refugee 
and migration assistance in fiscal 1979. 
GEORGE L. WARREN Jr., senior adviser on 
international organizations, attended meetings 
of the subcommittee on budget and finance, 
and the executive committee of the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migra- 
tion, in Geneva, March 16-22. 

Recent arrivals in the bureau include 
EILEEN HEAPHY, who joined as staff assist- 
ant, February 13, following her assignment in 
Mexico City, where she was political officer 
with responsibilities for human rights. SUSAN 
BATTLES is a new special assistant who joined 
the bureau on February 21, from the White 
House staff. ROBERTA COHEN, former ex- 
ecutive director of the International League for 
Human Rights, New York, joined the bureau 
on March 20. She will be responsible for rela- 
tions with non-governmental organizations, 
and for Latin America. 


inspector General’s Office 


Deputy inspector general SANFORD 
MENTER traveled, during March, to Lagos, 
Nairobi, Karachi, Rawalpindi, Kabul and 
Tehran for consultation with inspection teams 
and mission management. 


Intelligence and Research 


JANET CRIST, analyst, American repub- 
lics, spoke at the Council on Religion and In- 
ternational Affairs, in Evanston, IIl., on ‘‘The 
U.S. Foreign Policy in Latin America,’’ with 


HUMANITARIAN AFFAIRS—Secretary 
Vance greets the new UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, Poul Hartling, in the 
Department, February 28. Mr. Hartling, 
former prime minister of Denmark, suc- 
ceeded Sadruddin Aga Khan in January. 





special focus on Peru, February 28. MARY 
SHOEMAKER, analyst, Western Europe, at- 
tended a conference at Bucknell University, on 
the ‘‘Current Quebec Separatist Issues,’’ 
March 9-11. PAUL K. COOK, director, re 
search and analysis for the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, spoke on ‘‘Scholarship and 
Diplomacy,”’ in a program for the dedication 
of a chair in Slavic studies, at Wellesley Col- 
lege, March 14. MARTHA MAUTNER, chief, 
Soviet Foreign Political Division, addressed an 
international affairs seminar at the University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, on ‘‘U.S.-USSR 
Relations in Europe,’’ February 28. PRATT 
BYRD, also of that office, participated in a 
simulation exercise in Carlisle, Pa., Army War 
College, March 5-8. SANDRA SHAW, chief, 
Cartography Division, Office of the Geog- 
rapher, and Dr. JEFFREY LUTZ, also of that 
office, conferred with scientists at the 
Lamont-Doherty Geological Observatory of 
Columbia University, relative to a map on 
nodule distribution in the ocean, February 16 
and 17. ROBERT SMITH, a geographer in the 
Marine Boundaries and Resource Division of 
that office, participated in U.S.-Canada mari- 
time boundary and fishery negotiations, in Ot- 
tawa, March 12-14. DONALD SPARKS, Re- 
gional Economic Division, Office of Economic 
Research and Analysis, attended a seminar, 
March 6, at Georgetown University’s Center 
for Strategic and International Studies. 
ROBERT McSWAIN, Regional Economics 
Division, attended a talk, at the Wilson Center, 
on U.S.-Japanese Relations, March 16. 
PHILIP H. STODDARD, director, research 
and analysis for the Near East and South Asia, 
attended Central Treaty Organization meetings 
in Ankara, February 27-March 7. GEORGE 
G.B. GRIFFIN, chief, South Asia Division of 
that office, participated in a meeting of the ad- 
visory council of the Association for Asian 
Studies, in Madison, N.J., March 18. PATRI- 
CIA G. BARNETT, chief, Southeast Asia and 
Pacific Division, research and analysis for East 
Asia and the Pacific, attended a seminar on 
‘‘Human Rights in India and Asia,’’ at the 
Washington Center of the Asia Society, March 
15. EDWARD A. OLSEN, analyst of that of- 
fice, attended the annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Studies Association, in Washington, 
February 22-23. E. RAYMOND PLATIG, di- 
rector, Office of External Research, attended 
the International Studies Association annual 
meeting, in Washington, February 22-23. 
WILLIAM J. TRAINOR, deputy director, at- 
tended the Fund for Multinational Manage- 
ment Education meeting, in Washington, 
March 14. ERIC WILLENZ, of the Europe 
and global research group, participated in a 
meeting, February 22, with the assistant direc- 
tor, International Division, German Social 
Democratic Party, at the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace Foundation, to discuss 
current problems of the socialist movement. 
He also joined in the colloquium on ‘‘Euro- 
communism and East Europe,”’ at Johns Hop- 
kins University, February 16. Mr. Willenz at- 
tended several sessions of this year’s annual 
meeting of the International Studies Asso- 
ciation, in Washington, February 22-23. He 
participated in a discussion of the study report 
on ‘‘East-West Relations,’’ by the working 
group of the Trilateral Commission, at the 
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Georgetown Center for Strategic Studies, 
March 6. DANIEL FENDRICK and JANET 
NASH, also of that office, participated in a 
conference on ‘‘U.S. Policy on Angola,’’ Feb- 
ruary 17-18, at Airlie House, Warrenton, Va. 
The conference was organized by the Office of 
External Research and the Bureau of African 
Affairs’ Office of Central African Affairs. 
Personnel who recently joined the bureau 
include ROBERT LEE FARLOW, STANLEY 
JAKUBOWSKI and VIRGINIA KELLY. 


international Organization 
Affairs 


WALKER DIAMANTI, agency director 
for transportation and communications, par- 
ticipated on the U.S. delegation to the Interna- 
tional Conference on Tanker Safety and Pollu- 
tion Prevention, held at the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization, in Lon- 
don, February 6-17. He also represented the 
United States on two ad hoc working groups, 
On assessments, and on consultative status for 
non-governmental organizations, February 2 
and 3. DAVID H. COHN, director, Office of 
International Economic Policy, was a member 
of the U.S. delegation to the Conference on 
Trade and Development’s Trade and Develop- 
ment Board ministerial meeting in Geneva, 
March 6-10. DEBORAH SCHWARTZ, Of- 
fice of International Economic Policy, served 
as an adviser to the U.S. delegation to the 
Economic and Social Commission for Asia and 
the Pacific annual commission meeting, in 
Bangkok, March 7-17. SUSAN STEINER, Of- 
fice of Development and Humanitarian Pro- 
grams, attended the UN conference in New 
York, February 20-March 11, on establish- 
ment of the UN Industrial Development Orga- 
nization as a specialized agency. The delegation 
was led by JOHN C. LEARY, U.S. representa- 
tive in Vienna. The Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History’s conference on topo- 
graphical mapping and aeronautical charting 
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was held in Washington, March 6-9. GREG- 
ORY GAY served as conference officer, 
FRANK GARDNER as administrative officer, 
MARGARET ROBERTS as documents officer 
and LINDA JACOBSON as deputy documents 
officer. 

JERRY WILSON, Office of International 
Conferences, Administrative Division, has 
transferred to the Program Division. MARIA 
RODGERS has replaced BILLY AHLSCH- 
WEDE as personnel specialist in the Office of 
Administrative Services. RITA STERN has 
joined the Office of International Organiza- 
tions, Funds Management and Congressional 
Presentations, replacing JOLENE CONATY, 
who resigned from the Department recently. 
GEOFFREY HERMESMAN has entered on 
duty in the Office of International Confer- 
ences, Program Division, replacing DENIS 
NOONAN. AMELIA PARKER, previously at 
the White House, has reported for duty in the 
Agency Directorate for Transportation and 
Communications. THOMAS MORGAN has 
replaced CHRISTOPHER SPEH in the Office 
of Multilateral Affairs. 


U.S. MISSION TO UN 


Ambassador MELISSA WELLS, U:S. 
representative to the UN Economic and Social 
Council, was present at the 34th session of the 
UN Economic and Social Commission for Asia 
and the Pacific meeting, in Bangkok, March 
7-17. ROBERT ROSENSTOCK, adviser, 


served as U.S. representative to the UN ad hoc 
committee on drafting an international conven- 
tion against the taking of hostages, in Geneva 


February 6-24. EDWARD MEZVINSKY, 
U.S. representative on the UN Commission on 


PORT-AU-PRINCE—UNESCO Director 
General Amadou M‘Bow, right, is dinner 
guest of Ambassador William B. Jones, 
second from right. With them are Mrs. 
M‘Bow, Haitian education minister Raoul 
Pierre-Louis, Mrs. Pierre-Louis and Mrs. 
Jones. 
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Human Rights, and advisers LOUIS MAT- 
TESON and BRADY TYSON attended the 
34th session of the UN Commission on Human 
Rights, in Geneva, February 6-March 10. 
HERBERT REIS, counselor for legal affairs, 
attended, as senior adviser, the meeting of the 
UN legal subcommittee on the peaceful uses of 
outer space, in Geneva, March 13-April 7. 
SOL KUTTNER, U.S. elected member, at- 
tended the meeting of the standing committee 
of the UN staff pension board, in London, 
February 6-17. Ambassador JAMES F. LEO- 
NARD, deputy U.S. representative to the UN, 
addressed the leadership seminar on disarm- 
ament, Church Women United, February 13. 
On February 25, he addressed the National 
War College and the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces, on the occasion of their annual 
visit to the UN. Ambassador MELISSA 
WELLS addressed the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy, Medford, Mass., January 18. 
On January 27, she participated in a 
round-table discussion of ‘‘The U.S. in the 
UN,’’ sponsored by the Westchester Coun- 
ty Federation of Women’s Clubs, in Tarry- 
town, N.Y. Ambassador ALLARD LOW- 
ENSTEIN, U.S. representative to the UN 
for special political affairs, addressed the 
World Press Institute, Macalester College, 
St. Paul, March 2. ZACHARY P. GEANEAS, 
counsellor for administrative affairs, met 
with the Foreign Service Institute-spon- 
sored class for foreign national employ- 
ees, at the U.S. mission, March 9. They 
discussed the relationship of the U.S. Mis- 
sion to the UN and U.S. diplomatic and 
consular offices abroad. On March 17, 
RICHARD W. PETREE, counsellor for po- 
litical affairs, delivered the keynote ad- 
dress to the Irvington High School model 
UN conference, in Irvington, N.Y. On Jan- 
uary 11, he briefed students from the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Universities in 
the Mid-West. On January 9, adviser 
BRADY TYSON addressed students from 
the Central Methodist College of Missouri. 
On January 11, he participated in a panel 
discussion on human rights and U.S. for- 
eign policy, at Swarthmore College. On 
January 24, he briefed Methodist Church 
leaders from northern Indiana on human 
rights issues. On March 17, he addressed 
the leadership seminar of Methodist 
Church Women on human rights issues. 
Adviser DAVID ROWE addressed - stu- 
dents at the Chapin School in New York, 
February 13. On March 7, he briefed the 
UN Middle East seminar of the George S. 
Parker Senior High School, Janesville, 
Wisc. THOMAS OFFENBURGER, counsel- 
lor for public affairs, addressed the stu- 
dents from the school of journalism, 
Carleton University, Ottawa, February 15. 
On February 16, the U.S. delegation (Uni- 
versity of Baltimore) to the Harvard Model 
United Nations was briefed by advisers 
WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, LAURENCE 
GARUFI, JOHN GRAHAM and DAVID 
ROWE. On February 20, adviser HENRY 
MILLER participated in the UN seminar on 
Southern Africa for the Ohio Disciples of 
Christ. On February 21, adviser JOHN 
KRIENDLER briefed the UN seminar for New 
Hampshire high school students. On March 8, 
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adviser JOHN HIRSCH addressed the clergy 
and students of the Church of the Brethern 
from Indiana. On March 11, Mr. Hirsch was 
the dinner speaker at Hotel Roosevelt for the 
seminar for congressional assistants sponsored 
by the Standly Foundation. On March 9, ad- 
viser JOHN FAIGLE participated in a pro- 
gram at Williams College, lecturing on law of 
the sea. On March 10, THOMAS ROBERT 
VIOLA, assistant public affairs officer, deliv- 
ered the keynote address at the Valdosta State 
College Model United Nations at Valdosta, 
Ga. On January 16, he briefed students from 
Baker University, Baldwin City, Kan. On 
February 20, he briefed students from the 
Christian Church of the Upper Midwest. On 
March 13, Mr. Viola briefed students from the 
international affairs seminar of the Disciples of 
Christ high schools from Texas and Oklahoma. 
On March 10, the U.S. delegation (the Dalton 
School of New York and the Langley School of 
Virginia) to the National High School Model 
UN was briefed by adviser ROBERT ROSEN- 
STOCK. Area briefings on Latin America and 
African issues were conducted by advisers 
JOHN KRIENDLER and TONY BILLUPS. 
Mr. Billups also briefed faculty advisers. On 
March 15, the U.S delegation (the University of 
Virginia and Penn State) to the National Model 
UN were addressed by advisers ROBERT 
ROSENSTOCK and JOHN HIRSH. Area 
briefings on Latin America and Africa, and on 
issues before the Economic and Social Council, 
were conducted by advisers JOHN KRIEND- 
LER, TONY BILLUPS and REYNOLD 
RIEMER. Faculty advisers were briefed by 
ANNE RISSO on sources of information. On 
March 17, STONEY COOKS, executive assist- 
ant to Ambassador Andrew Young, and advis- 
er BRADY TYSON addressed the UN seminar 
for graduate students, Howard University, and 
City University of New York students enrolled 
in a special Ph.D. program in political science. 
On March 6, adviser LARRY KETTLEWELL 
and members of the military staff committee 
participated in briefings for foreign naval offi- 
cers visiting the UN from the Naval War Col- 
lege at Newport. On March 6, adviser 
LAURENCE GRAUFI addressed the students 
from Wilfrid Laurier University, Waterloo, 
Ont. On March 16, he briefed the UN seminar 
for college students from the District of Col- 
umbia Baptist Convention, and the University 
of Connecticut, on the role and functions of 
the U.S. mission to the UN. 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


Deputy legal adviser MARK B. FELD- 
MAN was on the U.S. delegation to the fifth 
session of the ad hoc intergovernmental work- 
ing group on the problem of corrupt practices, 
at the UN, in New York, March 6-10. DIANE 
WCOD, attorney adviser, economic and busi- 
ness affairs, was an adviser to the delegation. 
STEPHEN R. BOND, assistant legal adviser 
for UN affairs, was alternate representative to 
the U.S. delegation to the 17th session of the 
legal sub-committee, UN Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, in Geneva, 
March 13-April 7. MARY ELIZABETH 
HOINKES, assistant legal adviser for oceans, 


environment and scientific affairs, traveled to 
Ottawa to finalize the interim agreement for 
1978 for the US-Canadian fishery/boundary 
negotiations, March 13-16. MICHAEL J. 
MATHESON, assistant legal adviser for polit- 
ico-military affairs, participated in the Bahama 
base negotiations, in Nassau, March 6-9. 
DAVID P. STEWART, deputy assistant legal 
adviser for UN affairs, participated in a sym- 
posium at Harvard Law School on career op- 
portunities in international law, March 10. 
DAVID A. COLSON, attorney adviser, 
oceans, environment and scientific affairs, 
traveled to Canberra as an adviser to the U.S. 
delegation to the Special Consultative Meeting 
on Marine Living Resources, February 27- 
March 16. K. SCOTT GUDGEON, attorney 
adviser, economic and business affairs, was an 
adviser to the U.S. delegation to the intergov- 
ernmental working group on a code of conduct 
for transnational corporations, in New York, 
March 20-31. GEORGE A. LEHNER, attor- 
ney adviser, management affairs, acted as a 
judge in the moot court competition at Wash- 
ington and Lee University, March 3-4. 
THOMAS J. RAMSEY, attorney adviser, 
management affairs, was an adviser to the U.S. 
delegation to the UN Conference on the Car- 
riage of Goods by Sea, in Hamburg, March 
6-31. 

SUSAN I. SHORT, secretary, recently 
transferred to the Office of the Legal Adviser, 
from the Office of the Inspector General. 
DEBORAH L. PERRY transferred from the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research. SUSAN 
M. KLING has been detailed to the Office of 
the Legal Adviser to support the program to 
combat illicit payments in international com- 
mercial transactions. 


Office of 
Medical Services 


Dr. WILLIAM WATSON, deputy assist- 
ant secretary for medical services, went on a re- 
cent survey trip, and met with personnel in 
Dakar, Abidjan, Ouagadougou, Monrovia, 
Tunis and Paris. DAISY CLAWSON, R.N., 
and EDNA McGUIRE, R.N., became the first 
Foreign Service nurses to graduate under De- 
partment sponsorship from the Family Nurse 
Practitioner Program, at the University of 
California at San Diego. They have begun their 
assignments in Cairo and Tokyo, respectively. 
ANNE MURRAY and CLAUDETTE DIETZ 
are enrolled in the postgraduate nursing course 
which is designed to upgrade Foreign Service 
nursing throughout the world. ANNE 
LASKARIS, R.N., has been transferred direct- 
ly to Manila, from Addis Ababa. BETTY 
PEER, R.N., was in Washington on consulta- 
tion, following her assignment in Jidda and 
prior to beginning an assignment in Nairobi. 
MARY LOUISE CURRIE, R.N., consulted in 
Washington, following her Kabul assignment 
and before beginning her tour in Belgrade. 
MILLICENT WALCOTT, R.N., also consult- 
ed here, after finishing an extended tour of du- 
ty in Cairo. Her next post is Lagos. 
ELIZABETH J. WESOLOSKI, R.N., depart- 
ed from Lagos at the completion of her tour, 
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and will be reassigned to Quito. ALICE 


DAVIES, R.N., has completed an assignment 
in Jakarta, and will be reassigned to Peking. 
JACK BRIGGS, medical technologist, has ar- 
rived in Moscow to begin his tour of duty. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


From February 18 to March 9 Assistant 
Secretary ALFRED L. ATHERTON Jr. par- 
ticipated in Mideast peace consultations in a 
number of Mideast and European capitals. 
Deputy assistant secretary SIDNEY SOBER 
addressed a gathering of students from the 
University of Richmond, at the Department, 
March 2. From March 6-17, Mr. Sober trav- 
eled to New Delhi, where he attended regional 
conferences for consular and labor officers sta- 
tioned in South Asia, and to Casablanca, 
where he attended a conference for North 
African consular officers.. Deputy assistant 
secretary NICHOLAS VELIOTES addressed 
the United Jewish Appeal’s Young Leadership 
Conference, on U.S.-Israeli relations, in 
Washington, February 27. From March 16-18, 
deputy assistant secretary MICHAEL 
STERNER participated in a symposium on the 
Middle East, at Yale University’s Seven 
Springs Center, Mount Kisco, N.Y. WILLIAM 
BRUBECK, a member of the Middle East 
working group, briefed a group of students 
from the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, on Mideast developments, in the 
Department, March 13. 

In the United States to attend a meeting of 
the U.S.-Iranian Joint Commission for 
Economic Cooperation, Ambassador WIL- 
LIAM H. SULLIVAN participated in a 
number of public engagements. On March 2, 
he addressed the international relations section 
of the Commonwealth Club of San Francisco; 
in Los Angeles, March 3, he addressed a 
meeting for business leaders organized by the 
World Affairs Council; in Houston, March 6, 
he addressed a dinner for some 200 people, 
organized by the Institute for International 
Education. STEPHEN E. PALMER Jr., office 
director, Regional Affairs, spoke February 27 
on ‘‘The United States and the Middle East,”’ 
at a New York conference devoted to ‘‘U.S. 
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Ambassador Francois M. Dickman pays a 
call on the United Arab Emirates Minister 
of Petroleum, His Excellency Dr. 
Sa’id al-Utayba. 


Mana 


Business and the Middle East: The Last Four 


Years and the Next Four Years.’’ The con- 
ference was sponsored by the Middle East In- 
stitute and Probe International, Inc. From 
March 7-9, Mr. Palmer headed the U.S. dele- 
gation to the 26th meeting of the Central Trea- 
ty Organization, in Tabriz. Mr. Palmer also 
visited Tehran, Kuwait, Baghdad and London, 
March 10-16, for consultations with U.S. and 
host government officials. 

JOSEPH V. MONTVILLE, regional pol- 
icy adviser, represented the United States at the 
semiannual meeting of NATO Middle East ex- 
perts, in Brussels, February 28-March 2. Mr. 
Montville was joined by LUCIAN KINSOLV- 
ING, who covers bureau matters at Embassy 
London. On March 2, DAVID T. MORRI- 
SON, regional commercial coordinator, ad- 
dressed the Mid-South Exporters’ Roundtable 
at Memphis. The meeting, co-sponsored by the 
Department of Commerce district office, 
focused on political and economic develop 
ments in the Middle East. Colonel WOOLF P. 
GROSS, politico-military adviser, spoke to the 
Exchange Club of Capitol Hill, March 15. The 
topic was ‘U.S. Politico-Military Interests in 
the Middle East.”” EDWARD A. PADEL- 
FORD, deputy politico-military adviser, ad- 
dressed students and faculty of the Defense In- 
stitute for Security Assistance Management, at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, on 
March 1. Mr. Padelford discussed the Depart- 
ment’s role in security assistance and the 
foreign military sales programs, with emphasis 
on Middle Eastern programs. Mr. Padelford 
was assigned to the State-Defense Exchange 
Officer Program, effective March 20. He is 
with the Chief of Naval Operations, Political- 
Military Policy Division. 

Ambassador JOHN C. WEST, Saudi 
Arabia, arrived in Washington, March 6, for a 
series of consultations with Department and 
other Government and congressional officials. 
JESSE LEWIS, politico-military officer at Em- 
bassy Jidda, has been in the Department for 
consultations. FREDERICK GERLACH, 
Saudi desk officer, attended the Executive 
Seminar, March 14-17. 
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North African chiefs of mission held an 
informal meeting in Tunis, February 28-March 
2. Attending were Ambassadors ROBERT 
ANDERSON, Morocco; ULRIC HAYNES, 
Algeria, EDWARD MULCAHY, Tunisia; and 
charge ROBERT CARLE, Libya. Also present 
were Ambassador EUGENE KRYZA, Nouak- 
chottt JAMES BISHOP, Office of North 
African Affairs; deputy chief of mission H. 
FREEMAN MATTHEWS, Cairo; and em- 
bassy officer NICHOLAS MURPHY, Paris. 
Ambassadors consulting in the bureau recently 
included Mr. Anderson; SAMUEL W. 
LEWIS, Israel; and THEODORE L. ELIOT 
Jr., Afghanistan. 


Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary PATSY T. MINK ad- 
dressed the sixth annual IMPACT- Washington 
Inter-Religious Staff Council, a coalition of 
sectarian lobbies, February 27, on oceans and 
basic human needs policies. The Subcommittee 
on International Organizations of the House 
Committee on International Relations invited 
Mrs. Mink to testify, March 7, regarding legis- 
lation for voluntary assistance to international 
Organizations. Mrs. Mink outlined the recent 
activities and purposes of those international 
organizations in which the bureau has a strong 
interest, including the UN Environmental Pro- 
gram, World Weather Watch, International 
Atomic Energy Agency Safeguards and the 
World Heritage Fund. Mrs. Mink addressed a 
reception, March 6, hosted by Ambassador 
ALLARD LOWENSTIEN, in New York, in 
honor of Sun Day, World Environment Day 
and Earth Season. Mrs. Mink was accompa- 
nied by Dr. DONALD KING, acting deputy 
assistant secretary for environmental and pop- 
ulation affairs, and PAMELA SMITH, of her 
office. Mrs. Mink participated in the Confer- 
ence on Science and Technology in Diplomacy, 
sponsored by the Library of Congress, in Res- 
ton, Va., March 9-10. Dr. JOHN DARDIS, 
Office of Technology Policy and Space Af- 
fairs, also attended the conference. Guaruja, 
Brazil, was the site of the Interciencia Symp- 
osium on Energy and Development in the 
Americas, which Mrs. Mink and BILL LONG, 
Office of Environmental Affairs, attended, 
March 15-17. Mrs. Mink addressed the dele- 
gates on new energy technologies. Mrs. Mink 
also had the opportunity to address the board 
of directors of the American Chamber of 
Commerce, in Sao Paulo, on technology, at a 
luncheon meeting, March 15. 

Deputy assistant secretary ROBERT C. 
BREWSTER led the U.S. delegation to a spe- 
cial Antarctic treaty consultative meeting, in 
Canberra, February 27-March 16. The meeting 
was convened to draft a treaty for the conser- 
vation of Antarctic marine living resources. 
The delegation including R. TUCKER SCUL- 
LY, Office of Ocean Affairs, and DAVID 
COLSON of the Legal Office. 

Dr. OSWALD H. GANLEY, deputy as- 
sistant secretary for advanced and applied 
technology affairs, spoke on ‘‘Computer to 
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Computer Communications: New Internation- 
al Issues,’’ at the March 13 Harvard University 
seminar on information policy resources, in 
Boston. CARL BASTIANI, Office of Tech- 
nology Policy and Space Affairs, spoke to the 
Triangle International Trade Association, 
Raleigh-Durham, N.C., on ‘‘Technology 
Transfer to the Less Developed Countries,”’ 
February 7. On February 23, he participated in 
a seminar on ‘‘Informatics for Development,”’ 
at the World Bank, organized jointly by the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and the Intergovernmental Bureau for 
Informatics. 

JAMES W. LAMONT has joined the Of- 
fice of Population Affairs as a_ political- 
economic officer. ROBERT RACKMALES, 
formerly a foreign affairs political analyst in 
the Bureau of Intelligence and Research, has 
joined the Office of Technology Policy and 
Space Affairs as an international relations of- 
ficer. ROBERT F. ILLING, formerly with the 
U.S. mission to the Organization of American 
States, has joined the Office of Soviet and 
Eastern European Scientific and Technological 
Affairs. OLGA S. WISZKA and CONSUELO 
PACHON have joined the Offices of Fisheries 
Affairs and Ocean Affairs, respectively. 


OCEANS AND FISHERIES AFFAIRS 


JOHN D. NEGROPONTE, deputy assist- 
ant secretary, addressed the opening session of 
the Marine Fisheries Advisory Council, Febru- 
ary 1. Accompanied by BENOIT BROOK- 
ENS, staff assistant, Office of Oceans and 
Fisheries Affairs, Mr. Negroponte discussed 
the Department’s role in allocating surplus fish 
stocks to foreign nations. On February 6, Mr. 
Negroponte attended the Vancouver session of 
the International North Pacific Fisheries Com- 
mission. On February 8, Mr. Negroponte and 
Mr. Brookens attended the opening and com- 
missioning ceremony for the National Oceans 
and Atmospheric Advisory Council. 


Personnel 


PATRICIA LEBEAU discussed employ- 
ee-management relations at the Personnel 
Laboratory, March 3, and at the Foreign Serv- 
ice orientation class, March 16. LEONARD 
SANDMAN discussed the impact of Executive 
Order 11636 on the Foreign Service, at the 
junior officer orientation class, March 14. 


Public Affairs 


SECRETARY VANCE addressed more 
than 300 senior business executives at a foreign 
policy conference in the Department, February 
9. This was the first conference for a group of 
this kind since 1974, and the first to include 
such a high level of blacks and women business 
executives. 

Assistant Secretary HODDING CARTER 
III and his deputy, WILLIAM DYESS, were 
moderators for the day-long conference. Depu- 
ty Secretary WARREN CHRISTOPHER, as 
lead-off speaker, discussed foreign policy 
priorities for 1978. Ambassador ROBERT 
STRAUSS, U.S. special representative for 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS—Receiving awards 
from Assistant Secretary Hodding Carter 
ITI, are, from left, Christine Murray, cash 
award and outstanding performance rating; 
Kathleen Kennedy, high-quality step in- 
crease and outstanding performance rating; 
Toni Marwitz, cash award; Marie Bland, 
high-quality step increase; Bonnie Maxwell, 
high-quality step increase and outstanding 
performance rating; Mr. Carter; Harriet 
Culley, Meritorious Honor Award; William 
Lowell and Susan Haufe, high-quality step 
increases. 


trade negotiations, addressed the conferees on 
multilateral trade negotiations and protection- 
ism. Other Department officers participating 
included JULIUS L. KATZ, assistant secretary 
for economic and business affairs, who spoke 
on international finance and energy; LUCY 
WILSON BENSON, Under Secretary for Se- 
curity Assistance, Science and Technology; 
GEORGE S. VEST, assistant secretary for 
European affairs; LANNON WALKER, depu- 
ty assistant secretary for African affairs; and 
MARSHALL SHULMAN, special adviser to 
the Secretary for Soviet affairs. At the conclu- 
sion of the conference, the Secretary hosted 
and attended an eighth-floor reception for par- 
ticipants and Department officers. 


The Organization Liaison Staff held spe- 
cial briefings for the Baptist Joint Committee 
on Public Affairs, March 7, and the Mennonite 
Central Committee, March 13. Both briefings 
were arranged and coordinated by ROBERT 
G. ANDERS, who also acted as moderator. 
Mr. Anders also arranged a meeting between 
representatives of the City of Tucson and a 
group of economic officers from the Depart- 
ment, regarding Tucson’s international trade 
development program. The bureau was recent- 
ly represented by Mr. Anders at meetings of 
Sister Cities International, the American Le- 
gion Foreign Relations Commission and the 
National Executive Committee of the National 
Association of Wheat Growers, all in Washing- 
ton, and the National Farmers Union, in Salt 
Lake City. JUDY RYAN, northern U.S. pro- 
gram officer, was in Detroit, March 9-10, to 
plan a Middle East policy conference, to be 
held May 10. Thirty representatives of the 
Detroit Arab, Jewish, business and labor 
communities compose the steering committee 
for the conference. 

New bureau employees include MARY 
KAY McGOVERN, correspondence manage- 
ment, Public Communication; FRIEDA 
PLUMMER, Office of the Historian; DENISE 
GREENBAUM, formerly of the Passport Of- 
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fice, to the Press Office; and MARY ANN 
BADER and KIMBERLY KING, Press Office. 
Transferred from the Bureau of Administra- 
tion to the Office of Public Communication 
were DYSON DERECK, EDNA JOHNSON, 
VALERIE HOLSTON, WEAVER KEMP, 
KARLA McCAIN, GWENDOLYN SIMP- 
SON and MARY F. SINGLETARY. VAL- 
ERIE FRANK, freedom of information, and 
BARBARA SHANKS, plans and manage- 
ment, went to Geneva, for three weeks to work 
on the SALT II conference. BEV ZWEIBEN, 
former appeals officer, freedom of informa- 
tion, has been detailed to the National Security 
Council. FAY CORNELIUS, formerly with 
the Correspondence Management Division, has 
joined freedom of information. 


OFFICE OF THE HISTORIAN 


NEAL H. PETERSEN, DAVID W. 
MABON and HARRIET D. SCHWAR at- 
tended the third Conference on War and 
Diplomacy, at the Citadel, Charleston, S.C., 
March 9-10. They spoke on the Truman ad- 
ministration, and U.S. involvement in Indo- 
china. DAVID F. TRASK spoke at the Air 
Force Academy, Colorado Springs, March 
9-10, on the various meanings of Wilsonism, 
and the relations between official historians 
and academic historians. FRIEDA B. PLUM- 
MER joined the Operations Staff on March 6. 
AARON MILLER is editing portions of For- 
eign Relations on contract. FREDERICK 
BRANDE and KATHLEEN HARTE, students 
at Catholic University, are serving as interns 
during the spring semester. 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC PROGRAMS 


The office, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Newspaper Publishers Association, 
sponsored the first meeting of a Secretary of 
State with representatives of the black press. 
Members of the organization, a major voice 
for some 26 million Americans were guests of 
SECRETARY VANCE for a foreign policy 
briefing on South Africa, and on the Depart- 
ment’s affirmative action policies. Deputy 
Under Secretary BENJAMIN H. READ, Di- 
rector General HARRY BARNES and DON- 
ALD K. PETTERSON, director, Office of 
Southern African Affairs, participated in the 
briefing. Dr. CARLTON GOODLETT, presi- 
dent of the organization, said he hoped that the 
Department would begin to welcome the advice 
of the black press, as it does from other ethnic 
groups. The Secretary hosted a reception later 
for some 100 persons who were in Washington, 
participating in the celebration of the 15Ist 
anniversary of the black press. 
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Ambassador William Witman II, 
64, a former envoy to Togo and a 
retired Foreign Service officer, died 
at Georgetown University Hospital 
on March 12. 

Joining the Serv- 

ice in 1935 after 

graduating from 

Yale University, 

he served in Cara- 

cas, Beirut, Ank- 

ara, Athens and 

Bombay _ until 

1949. He then 

held assignments 

as officer in Mr. Witman 
charge of India, Nepal and Ceylon af- 
fairs in Washington; member of the 
U.S. delegation to the UN General 
Assembly in 1952; and counselor of 
legation and consul general in 
Tangier, Morocco. 

Ambassador Witman later was 
deputy director of the Office of South 
Asian Affairs; and then of the Office 
of North African Affairs; political 
officer in Paris; director of the Office 
of North African Affairs; ambassa- 
dor to Togo, 1964-67; member of the 
Policy Planning Council; director of 
the Office of Inter-African Affairs; 
and acting deputy assistant secretary 
for African affairs, 1969-70. He was 
special assistant to the assistant 
secretary for African affairs from 
1971 until his retirement in 1974. He 
continued to serve the Department as 
a consultant. During his career he 
received the Superior Service Award 
and several other citations. 

Ambassador Witman leaves his 
wife, Melpomene, of the home ad- 
dress, 2500 25th St., Arlington, Va., 
and two sisters. The family suggests 
contributions to the Pulmonary Dis- 
ease Division, Georgetown University 
Hospital, Washington. 


Daniel H. Schmidt, 69, a retired 
management analyst, died at George 
Washington University Hospital on 
March 25. Joining the Department in 
1937, he held assignments chiefly in 
personnel and administration—in- 
cluding principal member of the local 
board of U.S. Civil Service examin- 
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ers, assistant chief of the recruiting 
and selection section, Division of Per- 
sonnel, Supervision and Manage- 
ment; administrative officer; and 
deputy executive director, executive 
staff, in the Office of the Controller 
for Operations. Before his retirement 
in 1967, Mr. Schmidt was a manage- 
ment analysis officer with the Man- 
agement Services Staff. 

Born in New York City, he 
earned a degree in business ad- 
ministration from American Univer- 
sity in 1955. During World War II he 
served with the Army as a major. He 
retired from the Army Reserves as a 
lieutenant colonel in 1968. He also 
was an active volunteer leader in the 
National Capital Council of the Boy 
Scouts for more than 25 years. Mr. 
Schmidt leaves his wife, Elizabeth G., 
of the home address, 208 Granville 
Dr., Silver Spring, Md.; three chil- 
dren, a sister, and four grandchil- 
dren. The family suggests contribu- 
tions to the American Heart Fund. 


Josefa Cummings Lydman, 57, 
a former public affairs specialist in 
the Department and wife of Ambas- 
sador (Ret.) Jack W. Lydman, died 
at George Wash- 
ington Universi- 
ty Hospital on 
March 15. She 
had worked as 
a public opinion 
analyst in the 
Office of Public 
Affairs, 1946-55, 
when her _hus- 
band, a Foreign 
Service officer, Mrs. Lydman 
was transferred to Djakarta, Indo- 
nesia. Mrs. Lydman also accompa- 
nied him to his posts in Bangkok, 
Surabaya, Canberra and Kuala Lum- 
pur. 

Born in Hartford, Conn., Mrs. 
Lydman was an honors graduate of 
Hunter College, New York. She 
worked for the War Department 
there, 1942-43, then moved to Wash- 
ington where she served in the public 
affairs office of the old Office of 
Strategic Services. She left Govern- 


ment service in 1944 to join the 
Gallup organization in Princeton, 
N.J. She then went to New York, 
where she was in charge of public 
opinion analysis for Seventeen 
magazine. She returned to Washing- 
ton after her marriage in 1946. 

Mrs. Lydman was a member of 
the Women’s National Democratic 
Club, and an associate of the Cosmos 
Club and the Army and Navy Club. 
In addition to her husband, of the 
home address, 2815 Q St. N.W., 
Washington, Mrs. Lydman_ leaves 
two brothers and four sisters. The 
family suggests contributions to a 
charity. 


David R. Hall, 53, criminal in- 
vestigator in the Office of Security’s 
resident office in Greensboro, N. C., 
died at his home on February 28. A 
graduate of Yankton College in 
South Dakota, he served with the 
Army overseas in World War II. He 
joined the Department in 1951 as a 
clerk-stenographer. Mr. Hall became 
an investigative assistant in 1954, and 
a special assistant the following year. 
He leaves his wife, Mrs. Alda B. Hall, 
of the home address, 1102 Bearhol- 
low Rd., Greensboro, N.C. 27408. 


Lorraine J. Johnson, 48, support 
communications officer at Embassy 
Athens, died at George Washington 
University Hospital on March 29. 
Miss Johnson joined the Foreign 
Service in July 1965 and had served in 
Amman, Rio de Janeiro, Brussels, 
Bangkok and Tehran before she was 
posted to Athens in March 1977. She 
leaves her mother and stepfather, Mr. 
and Mrs. Clyde Swim, 13300 Los 
Coches Rd., No. 14, El Cajon, Calif. 
92021; and two sisters. 


Angela Elizabeth Sullivan, 44, a 
Foreign Service secretary assigned to 
the Office of the Under Secretary for 
Security Assistance, Science and 
Technology, died on March 27. She 
joined the Service in January 1967 
and had served at La Paz and Bonn. 
Miss Sullivan, who lived at Fairling- 
ton Villages, 2818 S. Abingdon St., 
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Arlington, Va. 22206, leaves her 
mother, Angela M. of Ireland; five 
aunts, an uncle and three nieces. 


Edward W. Harding, 69, a 
retired Foreign Service officer, died 
at Sibley Memorial Hospital on 
March 27. He joined the Department 
as a management analyst in Decem- 
ber 1947. He later held assignments as 
assistant chief, program management 
staff, Office of Consular Affairs; 
member of the faculty, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute; administrative officer, 
West Berlin; and as a Foreign Service 
inspector. He retired in August 1967. 

Mr. Harding was born in Nor- 
wich, N.Y., and received degrees in 
political science and public ad- 
ministration from Syracuse Universi- 
ty. During World War II he served 
with the Army overseas as a lieuten- 
ant colonel, Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, in the China-Burma-India the- 
ater. He leaves his wife, Dorothy M., 
of the home address, 5621 Woodway, 
Sumner, Md. 20016; a brother and a 
sister. 


Benjamin Reath Riggs, 85, a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer, died in 
Sharon Nursing Home, Olney, Md., 
on March 19. Born in Philadelphia 
and a graduate of Columbia Universi- 
ty, he joined the diplomatic service in 
1919 and was assigned to Rome. Ex- 
cept for assignments in Port Said, 
Egypt, and Ottawa, most of his posts 
were in Europe. During World War II 
Mr. Riggs was detailed to the Office 
of Strategic Services. He retired in 
March 1947. Mr. Riggs was a member 
of St. Anthony Club, in New York; 
Farmington Country Club, Char- 
lottesville, Va.; and Diplomatic and 
Consular Officers, Retired. He leaves 
his wife, Mrs. Virginia Woods Riggs, 
of the home address, 1909 23rd St., 
N.W., Washington 20008; a son, a 
daughter and two grandchildren. 


H. Gordon Minnigerode, 72, a 
retired Foreign Service officer, died 
on February 18. Joining the Service in 
April 1930, he served in 15 posts dur- 
ing his long career. He was a vice con- 
sul in Montreal, Quebec City, Teguc- 
igalpa, Bangkok, Singapore, Penang, 
San Jose and Amsterdam. Appointed 
a consul in 1946, he then served in 
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Karachi, Cairo and Lagos. Mr. Min- 
nigerode was principal officer in 
Dar-es-Salaam, Port Elizabeth and 
Cape Town. He became principal of- 
ficer and consul general in Cape 
Town in July 1956. He returned to 
Washington in March 1958. when he 
retired. He leaves his wife, Mrs. Anna 
Meade Minnigerode, P.O. Box 721, 
Talladega, Ala. 35160. 


Rosa Smith, 84, wife of retired 
Foreign Service Reserve officer 
Thomas C. Smith, died in a hospital 
in Copenhagen on January 1. She had 
accompanied her husband to posts in 
Petrograd, Tokyo, Copenhagen 
(where he had two tours), Vichy, 
Bogota, Stockholm, Santiago, 
Tangier, Rabat and Washington. Mr. 
Smith retired from the Foreign 
Service as an attache at Copenhagen 
in November 1962. In addition to her 
husband, of the home address, 
Osterbrogade 33, 2100 Copenhagen, 
Denmark, Mrs. Smith leaves a 
nephew and a niece in Tallin, 
Estonia. 


Hugh B. Sutherland, 67, who 
served in the Department as an in- 


formation specialist in 1962, and as 
director of the Public Information 
and Reports Staff, 1963-65, died on 
February 16. A Foreign Service in- 
formation officer, Mr. Sutherland 
held several assignments with USIA, 
including deputy public affairs of- 
ficer in Belgrade and public affairs 
officer in Lisbon, Brussels and Port- 
au-Prince. He retired in April 1970. 
He leaves his wife, Mrs. Mary K. 
Sutherland, of the home address, The 
Mermont, Apt. 603, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
19010, and a daughter. 


Martin R. Hanchak, 73, a retired 
Department lawyer, died at Arlington 
Hospital on February 1. Fluent in 
Polish and Russian, he joined the 
Department in 1945 and was assigned 
as vice consul in Warsaw until 1947. 
He then worked as a lawyer in the 
legal division of the Department, and 
later with USIA’s Voice of America. 
Mr. Hanchak also acted as a guide 
and interpreter for the Department’s 
transportation exhibit which toured 
the Soviet Union in 1961. He retired 
in 1966. He leaves his wife, Madelyn, 
of the home address, 304 Kent St., 


Falls Church, Va.; two sisters and a 
brother. 


Mariano Sales, 81, a retired For- 
eign Service Staff employee, died on 
March 8. Joining the service in De- 
cember 1944, he was assigned as care- 
taker-messenger at Nice. He later 
held assignments as chauffeur-guard 
at Lisbon, general clerk at London, 
mail and records supervisor at 
Trieste, and communications clerk 
and duplicating equipment operator 
at Bonn. Mr. Sales, who retired in 
October 1963, leaves a son, Jean- 
Marie Sales, of 18, Avenue Pasteur, 
06600 Antibes, France. 


Margaret A. Reilly, 74, a retired 
Foreign Service Staff secretary, died 
on October 20. She joined the De- 
partment in July 1943 as a Civil Serv- 
ice employee. In 1961 she converted 
to the Foreign Service and was given 
assignments in Luxembourg and Cal- 
gary. She retired in October 1964. She 
leaves a sister, Agnes E. Reilly, of 
2819 E. Interlacken Blvd., Seattle, 
Wash. 98112. 


Cleddie B. Lanier, 63, a retired 
Foreign Service Reserve officer, died 
on March 25. He joined the State 
Department in March 1957 as assist- 
ant chief, Data Processing Systems 
Branch, Division of Operating Facili- 
ties. In 1960 he was appointed chief 
of data processing, Division of Statis- 
tical Services. Mr. Lanier later served 
as a computer systems analyst, retir- 
ing in November 1971. He leaves his 
wife, Blanche, of the home address, 
2429 Cedar Lane, Vienna, Va. 22180. 


Lewis Woodworth, 86, a retired 
Foreign Service Staff employee, died 
on November 14. He joined the Serv- 
ice in September 1947 and was as- 
signed as a guard in San Salvador. He 
later held assignments as a guard in 
Rome, mail clerk in Athens, mail and 
record clerk in New Delhi, general 
clerk in Sao Paulo, and consular as- 
sistant, communications clerk and 
visa assistant in Tijuana. He retired 
in October 1963. Mr Woodworth, a 
widower, leaves a son, Judge Douglas 
Woodworth, of 3325 Whittier St., 
San Diego, Calif. 92106. 
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Disasters and disaster assistance 
The call number is provided for books which are in the State Depart- 


ment Library. 


Disasters 


BuRTON, Ian, et al. The environment as hazard. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1978. 
240p. 
(Examines the characteristics of natural dis- 
asters and the varieties of human responses 
to them.) 
CENTO Conference on Earthquake Hazard 
Minimization, Ankara, 1968. Earthquake haz- 
ard minimization. Ankara, Turkey, Office of 
U.S. Economic Coordinator for CENTO Af- 
fairs, 1969. 204p. QE531.C4 1968. 
(Focuses on measures taken in earthquake- 
prone areas to reduce damage.) 
CORNELL, James. The great international dis- 
aster book. New York, Scribner, 1976. 382p. 
D24.C65 
(Discusses disaster prediction, impact and 
preparedness, and includes a catalog of 14 
types of natural and man-made disasters.) 
EcKHOLM, Erik P. The picture of health; envi- 
ronmental sources of disease. New York, Nor- 
ton, 1977. 256p. RAS65.E4 
(Examines worldwide living conditions and 
environmental hazards which annually cause 
millions of deaths by disease.) 
FRANCIS, Peter. Volcanoes. Harmondsworth, 
Eng., Penguin Books, 1976. 368p. 
(Discusses types of volcanic eruptions, emer- 
gency measures taken in dealing with them 
and methods of prediction.) 
GLANTZ, Michael H., ed. Desertification; envi- 
ronmental degradation in and around arid 
lands. Boulder, Colo., Westview Press, 1977. 
346p. GB612.D38 
(Focuses on the characteristics of deserts, the 
process by which lands dry out, and methods 
of modifying that process.) 
RABINOWITZ, Dorothy. New lives; survivors of 
the Holocaust living in America. New York, 
Knopf, 1976. 242p. E184.J5R3 
(Personal narratives reflecting the suffering 
experienced by 15 Jews at the hands of the 
Nazis, and the psychological effects it had on 
them.) 
RICHARDS, Paul, ed. African environment; 
problems and perspectives. London, Interna- 
tional African Institute, 1975. 117p. 
QH194.A33 
(Ecological characteristics of disaster-prone 
areas in Africa.) 
SCHNEIDER, Stephen H. The Genesis strategy; 
climate and global survival. New York, 
Plenum Press, 1976. 419p. QC981.8.C5S36 
(Discusses the dangers inherent in climatic 
changes and advocates global coordination 
of policies and technologies to avert future 
disasters.) 
WuiteE, Gilbert F. and J. Eugene Haas. Assess- 
ment of research on natural hazards. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., MIT Press, 1975. 487p. 
(Reports research done at the University of 
Colorado on various kinds of natural haz- 


ards, ways of coping with them and ways of 
simulating these hazards.) 


Disaster Assistance 
CurtTli, Merle. American philanthropy abroad: 
a history. New Brunswick, N.J., Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1963. 651 p. HV25.C8 
(An older but still useful record and assess- 
ment of nongovernmental efforts to provide 
assistance abroad. 
Davis, Morris, ed. Civil wars and the politics 
of international relief: Africa, South Asia, and 
the Caribbean. New York, Praeger, 1975. 
109p. HV639.C58 
(An examination of international humanita- 
rian assistance during civil wars in Burundi, 
Pakistan, the Dominican Republic and 
Nigeria.) 
GLANTZ, Michael H. Politics of natural 
disaster: the case of the Sahel drought. New 
York, Praeger, 1976. HC591.S253.P6 
(Studies the conditions—agricultural, social, 
economic, climatic and political—which 
contributed to the disaster of the Sahel 
drought.) 
GREEN, Stephen. /nternational disaster relief: 
toward a responsive system. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1977. 101 p. HV553.G69 
(Produced as part of the 1980s Project of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, this study ex- 
amines the disaster-prone areas of the world 
and suggests what is needed for more effec- 
tive international aid organization.) 
Haypon, Glen E. International Mercy Team 
national disaster planning and operation guide: 
for governments. Mason City, Iowa, Kinney- 
Lindstrom Foundation, 1976. 83p. 
(Manual on the organization and operation 
of rescue teams.) 
Hass, J. Eugene, ed. Reconstruction following 
disaster. Cambridge, Mass., MIT Press, 1977. 
331p. 
(Focuses on how cities recover from disaster, 
and uses as examples: San Francisco, An- 
chorage, Rapid City and Managua.) 
LINDEN, Eugene. The alms race: the impact of 
American voluntary aid abroad. New York, 
Random House, 1976. 275p. HV590.C3L55 
(A journalist’s critique of the work done by 
CARE in Lesotho.) 
SHEETS, Hal. Disaster in the desert; failures of 
international relief in the West African 
drought. Washington, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 1974. 167p. 
HV555.W4S48 
(Criticizes international relief organizations 
for the uneven response to the Sahel 
drought; recommends establishment of an 
international relief training center. Includes 
U.S. policy papers and background data.) 
Sommer, John G. U.S. voluntary aid to the 
Third World: what is its future? Washington, 
Overseas Development Council, 1975. 65p. 
HC59.7.082 No. 20 


(Evaluates the goals, directions and results 
of U.S. private voluntary operations for re- 
lief and development.) 
TECHNICAL Assistance Information Clearing 
House. U.S. non-profit organizations in de- 
velopment assistance abroad, including volun- 
tary agencies, missions, and foundations. New 
York, American Council of Voluntary Agen- 
cies for Foreign Service, 1971. 1038p. 
HC60.T462 1971 Ref. 
(The organizations described have been in 
the front lines of international disaster assis- 
tance.) 
UNA-USA Policy Studies Panel on Interna- 
tional Disaster Relief. Acts of nature, acts of 
man: the global response to natural disasters. 
New York, United Nations Association of the 
United States, 1977. 90p. 
(Evaluates the capability of the UN, non- 
governmental organizations and U.S. Gov- 
ernment agencies to cope with various kinds 
of disasters.) 
U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. Humanitarian assistance to earthquake 
victims in Italy; a staff report. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1976. 24p. 
HV555.18U54 
(An overview of the devastation of the May 
1976 earthquake in northeastern Italy, and 
the subsequent international relief efforts. 
Includes pictures.) 
U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations. Managing international disas- 
ters: Guatemala; hearings and markup. Febru- 
ary 18 and March 4, 1976. Washington, GPO, 
1976. 92p. QES35.U5 
(Hearing on the effectiveness of the assist- 
ance given by the United States, other coun- 
tries and private voluntary organizations.) 
U.S. Office of Emergency Preparedness. Dis- 
aster preparedness. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1972. 2 v. HV555.U5A336 
(Studies aspects of major natural disasters 
which have occured in the United States: his- 
tory, prediction, preparedness activities, 
hazard reduction and disaster assistance.) 
U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. World hunger, health, and refugee 
problems; hearings. . . Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1973 to date. pt. 1— 
HV555.W5US5 
(Testimony and submissions about various 
catastrophes in the Sahel, Cyprus, Bang- 
ladesh, Guatemala and elsewhere.) 


Periodicals in the field 


DISASTERS; the international journal of dis- 
aster studies and practice. Elmsford, N.Y., 
Pergamon Press, 1976— Quarterly, $45.00 per 
year. 
(Published under the aegis of the London 
Technical Group.) 
MASS emergencies; international journal of 
theory, planning and practice. Amsterdam, 
The Netherlands, Elsevier Scientific Publishing 
Co., 1975— Quarterly. $37.60/ yr. 
(Emphasizes the sociological and administra- 
tive facets of disaster situations.) 
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